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THOMAS  GRAY 


“  My  health  is  much  improved  by  the  sea  ;  not  that  I 
drank  it  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people  do  : 
no,  I  only  walked  by  it.  and  looked  upon  it.”  So 
wrote  Gray  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  leisured,  liter¬ 
ary  letters,  and  the  sentence  is  characteristic.  The 
words  convey  the  sense  of  the  indifferent  -health,  the 
fastidiousness,  the  slight  air  of  superiority,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  reflection  to  action,  which  coloured  the  poet’s 
career. 

Gray  was  born  at  Cornhill,  in  London,  in  1716.  His 
father  was  a  money-scrivener  whose  temper  was  so 
violent  that  his  wife  refused  to  live  with  him.  Mrs. 
Gray  kept  a  milliner’s  shop  in  partnership  with  her 
sister,  and  on  the  proceeds  was  able  to  educate  her 
son  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  Thomas  was  the  only 
survivor  of  a  family  of  twelve,  to  which  he  makes 
reference  with  characteristic  melancholy  in  his  epitaph 
on  his  mother  :  “  Dorothy  Gray,  widow,  the  careful, 
tender  Mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her.” 

At  Eton  Gray  made  friends  with  Horace  Walpole, 
son  of  the  Prime  Minister.  After  leaving  Cambridge 
the  two  set  out  together  to  explore  the  beauties, 
natural  and  artistic,  of  France  and  Italy.  The  tour 
lasted  two  years  and  a  half,  until  at  Reggio  a  quarrel 
took  place,  and  Gray  returned  alone  to  England.  His 
father  was  now  dead,  and  his  mother  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances  ;  neither  lamenting  the  one  nor  assisting  the 
other,  the  poet  again  went  into  residence,  as  a  fellow- 
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14  THOMAS  GRAY 

commoner,  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  His  ostensible 
object  was  to  take  a  degree  in  civil  law,  but  he  had  no 
intention  of  following  the  profession.  His  residence 
in  Cambridge  gave  him  the  opportunities  for  grati¬ 
fying  his  passionate  taste  for  libraries,  architecture, 
antiquities,  and  gardening. 

Four  years  after  Gray’s  return  to  Cambridge,  his 
house  in  Cornhill  was  burnt  down.  This  accident 
developed  in  the  poet  a  morbid  fear  of  fire,  and  in  his 
bedroom  at  Peterhouse  he  was  careful  to  keep  a  rope 
ladder  always  at  hand.  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  gives  a 
lively  description  of  the  result  of  this  precaution. 
“  The  noisy  fellow-commoners  determined  to  have  a 
lark  at  the  timid  little  poet’s  expense,  and  one  night 
in  February  1756,  when  Gray  was  asleep  in  bed,  they 
suddenly  alarmed  him  with  a  cry  of  fire  on  his  stair¬ 
case,  having  previously  placed  a  tub  of  water  under 
his  window.  The  ruse  succeeded  only  too  well : 
Gray,  without  staying  to  put  on  his  clothes,  hooked 
his  rope  ladder  to  an  iron  bar,  and  descended  nimbly 
into  the  tub  of  water,  from  which  he  was  rescued  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  But  the  jest  might  easily  have 
proved  fatal ;  as  it  was,  he  shivered  in  the  February 
air  so  excessively  that  he  had  to  be  wrapped  in  the 
coat  of  a  passing  watchman,  and  to  be  carried  into 
the  College.” 

A  letter  written  by  the  tutor  of  another  college  six 
days  after  the  event  gives  a  less  dramatic  but  more 
probable  version.  “  The  other  morning,  Lord  Perci- 
val  and  some  Petrenchians,  going  a-hunting,  were 
determined  to  have  a  little  sport  before  they  set  out, 
and  thought  it  would  be  no  bad  diversion  to  make 
Gray  bolt,  as  they  called  it,  so  ordered  their  man  Joe 
Draper  to  roar  out  fire.  A  delicate  white  nightcap 
is  said  to  have  appeared  at  the  window  ;  but  finding 
the  mistake,  retired  again  to  the  couch.” 

Whichever  of  these  accounts  may  be  nearer  the 
truth,  the  incident  sufficiently  annoyed  Gray  to  cause 
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him  to  remove  from  Peterhouse  to  Pembroke  Hall 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  poring  over 
his  favourite  authors,  reflecting  always,  corresponding 
and  moralizing  often,  and  writing  poetry  at  rare 
intervals.  Upon  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber  he  was 
offered  the  laureateship.  This  he  declined,  but 
accepted,  eleven  years  later,  the  Professorship  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge.  In  1771,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four,  he  was  taken  ill  while  dining  in  Pembroke 
Hall  and  died  a  week  later.  He  was  buried  at  his 
own  request  by  the  side  of  his  mother  in  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Stoke  Poges. 

Upon  the  poetry  of  Gray  many  adverse  judgments 
have  been  passed  by  critics  of  authority. 

According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Gray  is  “  tall  by  walking 
on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  struggle  are  too  visible.” 
Swinburne  considered  that  “as  a  lyric  poet  Gray  is 
simply  unworthy  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Collins.”  Car¬ 
lyle  thought  the  bulk  of  Gray’s  poetry  “  a  laborious 
mosaic,  through  the  hard  stiff  lineaments  of  which 
little  grace  or  true  life  could  be  expected  to  look.  .  .  . 
Were  it  not  for  his  ‘  Letters,'  which  are  full  of  warm 
exuberant  power,  we  might  almost  doubt  whether 
Gray  wa^  a  man  nf  genius  nay,  was  a  living.man.at 
all,  and  not  rather  some  thousand  times-more  cun- 
ningly  devised  poetical  turning-loom  than— that-  of 
Swift’s  Philosophers  in  Laputa.” 

Against  this  weight  of  depreciation  stands  the  fact 
that,  from  the  day  when  Wolfe  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  rather  have  written  the  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Church-yard  than  take  Quebec, 
Gray  has  always  had  a  host  of  admirers  among  the 
general  poetry-loving  public  who,  despite  the  critics, 
have  grown  familiar  with  the  Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College,  been  charmed  by  the  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat,  and  have  learned 
by  heart  and  loved  the  famous  Elegy. 

Gray’s  poetry  is  curiously  made  up  of  two  extremes. 
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On  the  one  hand  his  Pindaric;  Odes,  his  Eddaic  poems 
— the  result  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Celtic  and  Icelandic 
poetry — the  Progress  of  Poesy  and  the  Bard  are  all 
obscure  in  thought,  elusive  in  imagination,  and  require 
footnotes  to  explain  the  allusions.  The  Elegy  written 
in  a  Country  Church-yard,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lucid 
and  familiar  to  a  degree,  abounding,  as  Johnson  said, 
“  with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and 
with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom  returns  an 
echo.”  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  ordinary  world, 
which  is  not  greatly  concerned  about  the  “  progress  ” 
of  poetry,  which  is  ignorant  of  Norse  mythology,  and 
unfamiliar  with  Pindar,  but  which  delights  to  find 
its  emotions  perfectly  expressed,  should  treasure  the 
Elegy  rather  than  the  obscurer  poems.  And  any  one 
who  says  that  the  ordinary  world  is -wrong,  or  that 
it  should  take  its  cue  from  those  critics  who  have 
called  all  the  poetry  of  Gray  frigid,  should  be  called 
upon  to  write  a  poem  with  the  same  classic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  phrasing  as  the  Elegy,  which  shall  make 
so  universal  an  appeal  to  the  heart  that  a  general 
shall  prize  it  above  victory. 


POEMS  OF  GRAY 

POEM  OF  NATURE 

Ode  on  the  Spring 

Lo  !  where  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours, 

Fair  Venus’  train  appear, 

Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year  ! 

The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat. 
Responsive  to  the  cuckow’s  note, 
Tij£-Untaught.hujmony,Qi,apriixg  :  -  j 

While  whisp’ring  pleasure  as  they  fly. 

Cool  Zephyrs  thro’  the  clear  blue  sky  . 
Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Where’er  the  oak’s  thick  branches  stretch 
A  broader  browner  shade  ; 

Where’er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O’er-canopies  the'glade, 

Beside  some  water’s  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 
(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 

How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  Crowd, 

How  low,  how  little  are  the  Proud. 

How  mdigentThe  Great  ! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care  : 

The  panting  herds  repose  : 

Yet  hark,  how  thro’  the  peopled  air 
The  busy  murmur  glows  ! 

(2,713)  17 
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The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 

Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 

Some  lightly  o’er  the  current  skim, 

Some  shew  their  gayly-gilded  trim 
Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  Contemplation’s  sober  eye 
Such  is  the  race  of  Man  : 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 
Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Gay 
But  flutter  thro’  life’s  little  day, 

In  fortune’s  varying  colours  drest  : 
Brushed  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 
Or  chilled  by  age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 
The  sportive  kind  reply  : 

Poor  moralist  !  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly  ! 

Thy  Joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  : 

On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  ; 

Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  .gone - - 

We  frolick,  while  ’tis  May. 


POEMS  OF  ACTION 

The  Fatal  Sisters  :  an  Ode 

Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower, 
(Haste,  the  loom  of  Hell  prepare,) 
Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darkened  air. 
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THE  FATAL  SISTERS 

GlittTing  lances  are  the  loom, 

Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain, 
Weaving  many  a  Soldier’s  doom, 
Orkney’s  woe,  and  Randver’ s  bane. 

See  the  griesly  texture  grow, 

(’Tis  of  human  entrails  made,) 

And  the  weights,  that  play  below, 
Each  a  gasping  Warriour’s  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 
Sword,  that  once  a  Monarch  bore. 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista  black,  terrific  Maid, 

Sangrida,  and  Hilda  see, 

Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid  : 

’Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set, 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing, 
Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly, 

Where  our  Friends  the  conflict  share. 
Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread, 

Wading  thro’  th’  ensanguined  field  : 

Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 

O’er  the  youthful  King  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give. 

Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare  : 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 
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They,  whom  once  the  desart-beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain, 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
O’er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntless  Earl  is  laid, 

Gored  with  many  a  gaping  wound  : 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  ; 

Soon  a  King  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Eirin  weep, 

Ne’er  again  his  likeness  see  ; 

Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
Strains  of  Immortality  ! 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 

Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun. 

Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death  ; 
Sisters,  cease,  the  work  is  done. 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands  1 
Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing  ! 

Joy  to  the  victorious  bands  ; 

Triumph  to  the  younger  King. 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear’st  the  tale. 
Learn  the  tenour  of  our  song. 
Scotland,  thro’  each  winding  vale 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 

Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed  : 
Each  her  thundering  faulchion  wield  ; 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed. 

Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  ODIN 
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The  Descent  of  Odin  :  an  Ode 

Uprose  the  King  of  Men  with  speed. 

And  saddled  strait  his  coal-black  steed  ; 

Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode. 

That  leads  to  Hela’s  drear  abode. 

Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied. 

His  shaggy  throat  he  opened  wide. 

While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  filled. 

Foam  and  human  gore  distilled  : 

Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din, 

Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin  ; 

And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell. 

The  Father  of  the  powerful  spell. 

Onward  still  his  way  he  takes, 

(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes,) 

Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 
The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 

By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate  ; 

Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  Maid. 

Facing  to  the  northern  clime. 

Thrice  he  traced  the  runic  rhyme  ; 

Thrice  pronounced,  in  accents  dread. 

The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  Dead  ; 

Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound. 

Pr.  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ? 

Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite. 

And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  ? 

Long  on  these  mould’ring  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer’s  heat, 
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The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain  ! 

Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 

Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest, 

That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest  ? 

O.  A  Traveller,  to  thee  unknown. 

Is  he  that  calls,  a  Warriour’s  Son. 

Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know  ; 

Tell  me  what  is  done  below, 

For  whom  yon  glitt’ring  board  is  spread, 
Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed. 

Pr.  Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  bev’rage  of  the  bee. 

O’er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold  ; 

’Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold  : 

Balder’ s  head  to  death  is  giv’n. 

Pain  can  reach  the  Sons  of  Heav’n  ! 
Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose  : 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.  Once  again  my  call  obey. 

Prophetess,  arise,  and  say. 

What  dangers  Odin’s  Child  await, 

Who  the  Author  of  his  fate. 

Pr.  In  Holder’s  hand  the  Heroe’s  doom 
His  Brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 

Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.  Prophetess,  my  spell  obey, 

Once  again  arise,  and  say, 

Who  th’  Avenger  of  his  guilt, 

By  whom  shall  Hoder’s  blood  be  spilt. 

Pr.  In  the  caverns  of  the  west, 

By  Odin’s  fierce  embrace  comprest, 

A  wond’rous  Boy  shall  Rinda  bear, 

Who  ne’er  shall  comb  his  raven  hair 
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Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream, 

Nor  see  the  sun’s  departing  beam  ; 

Till  he  on  H Oder’s  corse  shall  smile 
Flaming  on  the  fun’ral  pile. 

Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.  Yet  a  while  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say. 

What  Virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe, 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow, 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 

And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 

Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose  : 

Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

Pr.  Ha  !  no  Traveller  art  thou. 

King  of  Men,  I  know  thee  now. 

Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line - 

O.  No  boding  Maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  Prophetess  of  good  ; 

But  Mother  of  the  giant-brood  ! 

Pr.  Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home, 
That  never  shall  Enquirer  come 
To  break  my  iron-sleep  again  ; 

Till  Lok  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain. 

Never,  till  substantial  Night 
Has  reassumed  her  ancient  right  ; 

Till  wrap’d  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurled, 

Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


The  Triumphs  of  Owen  :  a  Fragment 

Owen’s  praise  demands  my  song, 

Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong  ; 
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Fairest  flower  of  Roderic’s  stem, 
Gwyneth’s  shield,  and  Britain’s  gem 
He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores. 

Nor  on  all  profusely  pours  ; 

Lord  of  every  regal  art, 

Liberal  hand,  and  open  heart. 

Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  name. 
Squadrons  three  against  him  came  ; 
This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding, 

Side  by  side  as  proudly  riding, 

On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 
Lochlin  plows  the  wat’ry  way  ; 
There  the  Norman  sails  afar 
Catch  the  winds,  and  join  the  war  : 
Black  and  huge  along  they  sweep, 
Burthens  of  the  angry  deep. 

Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 
The  Dragon-Son  of  Mona  stands  ; 

In  glitt’ring  arms  and  glory  drest, 
High  he  rears  his  ruby  crest. 

There  the  thund’ring  strokes  begin, 
There  the  press,  and  there  the  din  ; 
Talymalfra’s  rocky  shore 
Echoing  to  the  battle’s  roar. 

Where  his  glowing  eye-balls  turn, 
Thousand  Banners  round  him  burn. 
Where  he  points  his  purple  spear, 
Hasty,  hasty  Rout  is  there, 

Marking  with  indignant  eye 
Fear  to  stop,  and  shame  to  fly. 

There  Confusion,  Terror’s  child, 
Conflict  fierce,  and  Ruin  wild. 
Agony,  that  pants  for  breath, 
Despair  and  honourable  Death. 


A  FAVOURITE  CAT 
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Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat 

(Drowned  in  a  Tub  of  Gold  Fishes) 

’Twas  on  a  lofty  vase’s  side, 

Where  China’s  gayest  art  had  dyed 
The  azure  flowers  that  blow  ; 

Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 

The  pensive  Selima  reclined, 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared  ; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws, 

Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw  ;  and  purred  applause. 

Still  had  she  gazed  ;  but  ’midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide, 

The  Genii  of  the  stream  : 

Their  scaly  armour’s  Tyrian  hue 
Thro’  richest  purple  to  the  view 
Betrayed  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  Nymph  with  wonder  saw  : 

A  whisker  first  and  then  a  claw. 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 

She  stretched  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize. 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  Cat’s  averse  to  fish  ? 

Presumptuous  Maid  !  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretched,  again  she  bent, 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 
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(Malignant  Fate  sat  by,  and  smiled) 
The  slipp’ry  verge  her  feet  beguiled, 
She  tumbled  headlong  in. 


Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood 
She  mewed  to  ev’ry  wat’ry  God, 
Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 

No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirred  : 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard. 

A  Fav’rite  has  no  friend  ! 


From  hence,  ye  Beauties,  undeceived, 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne’er  retrieved. 
And  be  with  caution  bold. 

Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand’ring  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize  ; 

Nor  all,  that  glisters,  gold. 


POEMS  OF  LOVE 

Song 

’Midst  Beauty  and  Pleasure’s  gay  triumphs,  to 
languish 

And  droop  without  knowing  the  source  of  my  anguish  : 

To  start  from  short  slumbers,  and  look  for  the  morn¬ 
ing— 

Y et  close  my  dull  eyes  when  I  see  it  returning  ; 

Sighs  sudden  and  frequent,  looks  ever  dejected, 

Sounds  that  steal  from  my  tongue,  by  no  meaning 
connected  ! 

Ah  say,  Fellow- swains,  how  these  symptoms  befell 
me  ? 

They  smile,  but  reply  not.  Sure  Delia  will  tell  me  ! 
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Song 

Thyrsis,  when  we  parted,  swore 
Ere  the  spring  he  would  return — 
Ah  !  what  means  yon  violet  flower  ! 

And  the  buds  that  deck  the  thorn  ! 
’Twas  the  Lark  that  upward  sprung  ! 
’Twas  the  Nightingale  that  sung  ! 

Idle  notes  !  untimely  green  ! 

Why  this  unavailing  haste  ? 
Western  gales  and  skies  serene 
Speak  not  always  winter  past. 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move, 
Spare  the  honour  of  my  Love. 


POEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  wat’ry  glade, 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henry’s  holy  Shade  ; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor’s  heights  th’  expanse  below 
Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver  winding  way. 

Ah  happy  hills,  ah  pleasing  shade, 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain, 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
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I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 
Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 
The  paths  of  pleasure  trace. 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle’s  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 
Their  murm’ring  labours  ply 
’Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 
To  sweeten  liberty  : 

Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry  : 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  jov. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 

The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 

Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 

Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new, 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born  ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  th’  approach  of  morn. 
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Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play  ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day  : 

Yet  see  how  all  around  ’em  wait 
The  Ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  Misfortune’s  baleful  train  ! 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  murth’rous  band  ! 
Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men  ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 

Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind  ; 

Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart. 

And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow’s  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 

To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 

The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness’  altered  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 
A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 

The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen  : 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 
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Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 

Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band. 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 


To  each  his  suff’rings  :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  ; 

The  tender  for  another’s  pain. 

Th’  unfeeling  for  his  own. 

Yet  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  ?  _  i- 
Since  sorrow  never, comes  tooiaie.  lAV  ; 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies.  ^ 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise.  ' 

No  more  ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss. 

’Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


Hymn  to  Adversity 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  Power, 

Thou  Tamer  of  the  human  breast, 

Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort’ring  hour, 

The  Bad  affright,  afflict  the  Best  ! 

Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain 
The  Proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 

And  purple  Tyrants  vainly  groan 

With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  Child,  designed, 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heav’nly  Birth, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 

Stern  rugged  Nurse  !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 

What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad’st  her  know. 

And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others’  woe. 


HYMN  TO  ADVERSITY 

Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 
Self-pleasing  Folly’s  idle  brood, 

Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 

Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  Friend,  the  flatt’ring  Foe  ; 

By  vain  Prosperity  received. 

To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believed. 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  arrayed 
Immersed  in  rapt’rous  thought  profound, 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 

Warm  Charity,  the  gen’ral  Friend, 

With  Justice  to  herself  severe, 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  Suppliant’s  head, 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thv  chast’ning  hand  ! 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  Band 
(As  by  the  Impious  thou  art  seen) 

With  thund’ring  voice,  and  threatening  mien, 

With  screaming  Horror’s  funeral  cry, 

Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess,  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 

Thy  philosophic  Train  be  there 
To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. ' 

The  gen’rous  spark  extinct  revive. 

Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 

What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  Man. 
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Ode  for  Music 

[Through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Gray- 
had  obtained,  in  July  1768,  the  chair  of  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge.  When,  therefore,  the 
Duke  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
November,  he  wrote  the  ode  to  be  performed  at  the 
installation.  It  was  completed  in  April  1769,  and  is 
the  last  of  Gray’s  metrical  compositions.  The  full  title 
which  was  appended  to  the  first  edition,  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1769,  is  :  Ode  performed  in  the  Senate-House 
at  Cambridge,  July  1,  1769,  at  the  Installation  of  his  Grace 
Augustus-Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  Set  to  Music  by  Dr.  Randal,  Professor  of 
Music.] 


AIR 

“  Hence,  avaunt,  (’tis  holy  ground) 

Comus,  and  his  midnight-crew, 

And  Ignorance  with  looks  profound, 

And  dreaming  Sloth  of  pallid  hue. 

Mad  Sedition’s  cry  profane, 

Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain, 

Nor  in  these  consecrated  bowers 
Let  painted  Flatt’ry  hide  her  serpent-train  in 
flowers.” 


CHORUS 

“  Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain 
Dare  the  Muse’s  walk  to  stain, 

While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round  : 
Hence,  away,  ’tis  holy  Ground  !  ” 


RECITATIVE 

From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 
Bursts  on  my  ear  th’  indignant  lay  : 
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There  sit  the  sainted  Sage,  the  Bard  divine, 

The  Few,  whom  Genius  gave  to  shine 
Through  every  unborn  age,  and  undiscovered  clime. 
Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they,  ( accomp .) 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 
They  send  of  tender  sympathy 
To  bless  the  place,  where  on  their  opening  soul 
First  the  genuine  ardor  stole. 

’Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-toned  shell, 

And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell, 

Meek  Newton  s  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime, 
And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme. 


AIR 

“  Ye  brown  o’er-arching  Groves, 

That  Contemplation  loves, 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight  ! 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
I  trod  your  level  lawn, 

Oft  wooed  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 

With  Freedom  bv  my  Side,  and  soft-eyed  Melan¬ 
choly.” 


RECITATIVE 

But  hark  !  the  portals  sound,  and  pacing  forth 
With  solemn  steps  and  slow 
High  Potentates  and  Dames  of  royal  birth 
And  mitred  Fathers  in  long  order  go  : 

Great  Edward  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow 
From  haughty  Gallia  torn, 

And  sad  Chatillon,  on  her  bridal  morn 
That  wept  her  bleeding  Love,  and  princely  Clare, 
And  Anjou’s  Heroine,  and  the  paler  Rose, 

The  rival  of  her  crown,  and  of  her  woes, 

(2,713) 
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And  either  Henry  there. 

The  murther’d  Saint,  and  the  majestic  Lord, 

That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 

(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o’er,  ( accomp .) 

Their  human  passions  now  no  more, 

Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb) 

All  that  on  Granta’s  fruitful  plain 
Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  poured, 

And  bade  these  aweful  fanes  and  turrets  rise, 

To  hail  their  Fitzroy’s  festal  morning  come  ; 

And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 
The  liquid  language  of  the  skies. 


QUARTETTO 

“  What  is  Grandeur,  what  is  Power  ? 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 

What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  ? 

The  grateful  mem’ry  of  the  Good. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 

The  bee’s  collected  treasures  sweet, 

Sweet  music’s  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude.” 


RECITATIVE 

Foremost  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 
The  venerable  Marg'ret  see  ! 

“  Welcome,  my  noble  Son,  (she  cries  aloud) 
To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me  : 

Pleased  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
A  Tudor’s  fire,  a  Beaufort’s  grace.” 


AIR 

“  Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 
The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry. 
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And  bid  it  round  heaven’s  altars  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head  : 

Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
To  glitter  on  the  diadem.  ” 

RECITATIVE 

“  Lo,  Granta  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  band, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  She 
No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings  ; 

Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refin’d 
Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind  : 

She  reveres  herself  and  thee. 

With  modest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow 
The  laureate  wreath,  that  Cecil  wore,  she  brings. 
And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand 
Submits  the  Fasces  of  her  sway, 

While  Spirits  blest  above  and  Men  below 
Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  symphonious  lay.” 

GRAND  CHORUS 

“  Thro’  the  wild  waves  as  they  roar 
With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien 
Thy  steady  course  of  honor  keep, 

Nor  fear  the  rocks,  nor  seek  the  shore  : 

The  Star  of  Brunswick  smiles  serene, 

And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep.” 


The  Progress  of  Poesy :  a  Pindaric  Ode 

I.  i. 

Awake,  Tiolian  lyre,  awake, 

And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Helicon’s  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take  : 
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The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow, 

Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 

Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 

Thro’  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres’  golden  reign  : 

Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour  : 

The  rocks,  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 


I.  2. 

Oh  !  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 

Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares, 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  controul. 

On  Thracia’s  hills  the  Lord  of  War, 

Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car. 

And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command  ; 

Perching  on  the  scept’red  hand 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 

With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing  : 

Quenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  light’nings  of  his  eye. 


I-  3- 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey, 
Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay. 

O’er  Idalia’s  velvet-green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea’s  day 

With  antic  Sports,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures  ; 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 
Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 
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Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen’s  approach  declare  : 
Where’er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay. 

With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way  : 

O’er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light  of  Love. 


II.  1. 

Man’s  feeble  race  what  Ills  await. 

Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 

Disease,  and  Sorrow’s  weeping  train, 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate  ! 

The  fond  complaint,  my  Song,  disprove, 

And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 

Say,  has  he  giv’n  in  vain  the  heav’nly  Muse  ? 

Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 

Her  Spectres  wan,  and  Birds  of  boding  cry. 

He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky  : 

Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 

Hyperion’s  march  they  spy,  and  glitt’ring  shafts  of 
war. 


II.  2. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 

Where  shaggy  forms  o’er  ice-built  mountains  roam. 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 
To  cheer  the  shiv’ring  Native’s  dull  abode. 

And  oft,  beneath  the  od’rous  shade 
Of  Chili’s  boundless  forests  laid, 

She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  Youth  repeat 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet 
Their  feather-cinctured  Chiefs,  and  dusky  Loves. 
Her  track,  where’er  the  Goddess  roves. 

Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 

Th'  unconquerable  Mind,  and  Freedom’s  holy  flame. 
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II.  3- 

Woods,  that  wave  o’er  Delphi’s  steep, 

Isles,  that  crown  th’  Egsean  deep, 

Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 

Or  where  Maeander’s  amber  waves 
In  lingering  Lab’rinths  creep, 

How  do  your  tuneful  Echoes  languish, 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish  ? 

Where  each  old  poetic  Mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  around  : 

Ev’ry  shade  and  hallowed  Fountain 
Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound  : 

Till  the  sad  Nine  in  Greece’s  evil  hour 
Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 

Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant-Power, 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 

When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 

They  sought,  oh  Albion  !  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast. 


III.  i. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale, 

In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature’s  Darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray’d, 

To  Him  the  mighty  Mother  did  unveil 
Her  aweful  face  :  The  dauntless  Child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 

This  pencil  take  (she  said)  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year  : 

Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  Boy  ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy  ; 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears. 
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III.  2. 

Nor  second  He,  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Extasy, 

The  secrets  of  th’  Abyss  to  spy. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time  : 
The  living  Throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 

Where  Angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw  ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Behold,  where  Dryden’s  less  presumptuous  car, 

Wide  o’er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 
Two  Coursers  of  ethereal  race, 

With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding 
pace. 


HI.  3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 

Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  o’er 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  burn. 

But  ah  !  ’tis  heard  no  more - 

Oh  !  Lyre  divine,  what  daring  Spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ?  tho’  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  Eagle  bear 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Thro’  the  azure  deep  of  air  : 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse’s  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  Sun  : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 

Beneath  the  Good  how  far — but  far  above  the  Great. 
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Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard 

The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lullThe  distant  folds  ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow’r 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such,  as  wand’ring  near  her  secret  bow’r, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree’s  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould’ring  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twitt’ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock’s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 


A  COUNTRY  CHURCH- YARD 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow’r. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 
Awaits  alike  th’  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  These  the  fault, 

If  Mem’ry  o’er  their  Tomb  no  Trophies  raise, 
Where  thro’  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  Honour’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flatt’ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway’d, 
Or  wak’d  to  extasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne’er  unroll  ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  Tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 
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Th’  applause  of  list’ning  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  hist’ry  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbad  :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined  ; 
Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind, 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse’s  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev’n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhimes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th’  unlettered  muse. 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 

And  many  a  hoty  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resign’d, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  ling’ring  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 

Ev’n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

Ev’n  in  our  Ashes  live  their  wonted  Fires. 
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For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th’  unhonoured  Dead 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  Spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  Swain  may  say, 

“  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

“  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

“  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt’ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove. 

Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

“  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  fav’rite  tree  ; 
Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  ; 

“  The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  thro’  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne. 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  can’st  read)  the  lay, 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.” 


The  Epitaph 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown. 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 
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Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heav’n  did  a  recompence  as  largely  send  : 

He  gave  to  Mis’ry  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  Heav’n  (’twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


EPITAPHS 

On  Mrs.  Clarke 

[This  epitaph  is  on  a  mural  tablet  of  slate  and  marble 
in  a  church  at  Beckenham  in  Kent.  The  inscription 
is — 

Jane  Clarke 

Died  April  27,  1757.  Aged  31.] 

Lo  !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 

A  Friend,  a  wife,  a  mother  sleeps  : 

A  heart,  within  whose  sacred  cell 
The  peaceful  virtues  loved  to  dwell. 

Affection  warm,  and  faith  sincere. 

And  soft  humanity  were  there. 

In  agony,  in  death,  resigned, 

She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind, 

Her  infant  image  here  below, 

Sits  smiling  on  a  father’s  woe  : 

Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 
Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  ? 

A  pang,  to  secret  sorrow  dear  ; 

A  sigh  ;  an  unavailing  tear  ; 

Till  time  shall  every  grief  remove, 

With  life,  with  memory,  and  with  love. 


ON  SIR  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS 
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On  a  Child 

[In  1758  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Wharton  died  in  infancy, 
and  at  the  father’s  request  Gray  wrote  the  epitaph.] 

Here,  freed  from  pain,  secure  from  misery,  lies 
A  child,  the  darling  of  his  parents’  eyes  : 

A  gentler  Lamb  ne’er  sported  on  the  plain, 

A  fairer  flower  will  never  bloom  again  : 

Few  were  the  days  allotted  to  his  breath  ; 

Now  let  him  sleep  in  peace  his  night  of  death. 


On  Sir  William  Williams 

[Sir  William  Williams  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Belle- 
Ile  in  1761.  Gray  was  asked  to  write  an  epitaph  for  a 
monument  to  be  erected  at  Belle-Ile.] 

Here,  foremost  in  the  dang’rous  paths  of  fame, 

Young  Williams  fought  for  England's  fair  renown  ; 
His  mind  each  muse,  each  grace  adorned  his  frame. 
Nor  envy  dared  to  view  him  with  a  frown. 

At  Aix,  uncalled  his  maiden  sword  he  drew, 

There  first  in  blood  his  infant  glory  sealed  ; 

From  fortune,  pleasure,  science,  love,  he  flew, 

And  scorned  repose  when  Britain  took  the  field. 

With  eyes  of  flame  and  cool  intrepid  breast, 

Victor  he  stood  on  Belleisle’s  rocky  steeps  ; 

Ah,  gallant  youth  !  this  marble  tells  the  rest, 

Where  melancholy  friendship  bends  and  weeps. 
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On  Himself 

( Written  in  Ij6i,  and  found  in  one  of  his 
Pocket-Books) 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune, 

He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune  : 

Could  love,  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  somewhat 
odd  ; 

No  very  great  wit,  he  believed  in  a  God  : 

A  place  or  a  pension  he  did  not  desire, 

But  left  church  and  state  to  Charles  Townshend  and 
Squire. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS 
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From  a  pen-drawing  by 
E.  Heber  Thompson 
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William  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  hatter,  and  was 
born  at  Chichester  in  1721.  He  was  educated  at  Wm- 
chester  and  at  Oxford.  Like  many  other  poets,  he 
developed  a  contempt  for  the  restraints  of  academic 
life  and  study,  and,  though  he  managed  to  graduate 
as  a  B.A.,  he  was  not  distinguished  at  his  university 
except  for  mild  dissipation  and  debts. 

Both  his  parents  died  before  he  was  twenty-four, 
and  he  inherited  a  small  property  from  his  mother, 
which  he  quickly  sold. 

He  paid  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  Colonel  Martin,  who  was 
quartered  in  Flanders,  to  discuss  the  question  of  a 
career.  Colonel  Martin  considered  his  nephew  “  too 
indolent  even  for  the  Army,”  and  recommended  the 
Church.  Having  been  dissuaded  from  entering  the 
ministry  by  a  tobacconist,  Collins  sought  a  literary 
career  in  London.  He  planned  with  his  friend  Jpseph 
Warton  that  they  should  each  issue  a  volume  of  odes. 
Warton’s  volume  went  into  a  second  edition,  but 
Collins  burned  with  bitterness  his  copies,  which  he 
could  not  sell. 

The  famous  Ode  to  Evening  and  How  Sleep  the  Brave 
appeared  in  Dodsley’s  Museum,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  poet’s  time  was  now  dedicated  only  to  fruitless 
schemes.  A  history  of  the  revival  of  learning  was 
planned,  tragedies  were  conceived,  an  advance  from  a 
bookseller  was  actually  obtained  for  a  proposed  trans¬ 
lation  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  but  nothing  resulted 
except  the  friendship  of  Johnson,  who  discovered 
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Collins  in  his  lodgings,  which  were  watched  by  a 
bailiff  “  prowling  in  the  street.” 

Colonel  Martin  having  been  wounded  at  the  Battle 
of  Val,  died  in  1749,  and  left  his  nephew  two  thousand 
pounds.  But  the  unhappy  poet  was  not  to  enjoy  the 
competency.  His  vital  powers  were  fast  becoming 
exhausted.  The  brilliance  of  his  mind  became  over¬ 
clouded,  and  he  could  only  converse  spasmodically. 
A  journey  to  France  was  taken  in  a  vain  search 
for  health.  On  his  return  Johnson  noticed  that  his 
friend  carried  no  volume  with  him  but  a  Bible.  “  I 
have  but  one  book,”  said  Collins,  “  but  that  is  the 
best.” 

The  poet’s  last  melancholy  years  were  spent  in  a 
madhouse  in  Chelsea,  and  then  at  the  house  of  his 
sister.  He  died  in  1759,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  in 
his  native  town. 

Swinburne,  having  said  that  it  is  a  “  fatally  foolish 
and  uncrTEical  fashion  to  couple  the  name  of  Collins 
with  that  of  Gray,”  proceeds  to  do  so.  “As  an 
elegiac  poet,  Gray  holds  for  all  ages  to  come  his  un¬ 
assailable  and  sovereign  station  ;  as  a  lyric  poet,  he 
is  simply  unworthy  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Collins.” 
Such  a  poet-critic  as  Swinburne  was  likely  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  Collins,  for 
Collins’s  poetry,  like  that  of  Spenser  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  is  “  poets’  poetry.”  Gray’s  Elegy  is  the 
property  of  every  reader  with  a  normal  human  heart : 
his  lines  to  the  cat  drowned  in  the  bowl  of  gold  fish 
appeal  to  a  world  as  wide  as  that  which  takes  interest 
in  cats  and  accidents  :  but  to  appreciate  the  Ode-  to 
Evening  or  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Thomson  or  the  Dirge 
in  Cymbeline  is  only  given  to  those  who  are  naturally 
sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  tones  of  poetry.  Such 
art  as  that  of  Collins  lends  force  to  the  saying  that 
only  a  poet  can  fully  appreciate  a  poet. 

In  trying  to  answer  that  elusive  question  “  what  is 
poetry  ?  ”  it  would  be  instructive  to  compare  some 
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lines  from  Cowper’s  Task  with  two  stanzas  from 
Collins’s  Ode  to  Evening. 

How  familiar  and  domestic  are  the  preparations 
which  Cowper  makes  for  the  winter’s  evening  : 

“Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 

And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 

That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 

So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.’’ 

When  Collins  thinks  of  sheltering  from  the  elements 
his  wishes  are  not  for  a  sofa  or  an  urn  : 

"  But  when  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Forbid  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 

That  from  the  mountain’s  side 
Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires  ; 

And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o’er  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil.’’ 

Beside  such  music  as  this  Cowperts  blank  verse  sinks 
almost  to  prose.  That  which  the  above  lines  of  Cowper 
lack  and  which  these  of  Collins  possess  is  atmosphere. 
Neither  Cowper  nor  Collins  has  actually  observed  any¬ 
thing  in  the  scene  described  which  any  one  less  gifted 
might  not  have  seen  :  nor  has  Cowper,  in  these  par¬ 
ticular  lines,  felt  any  extraordinary  sensations  ;  but 
Collins,  in  contemplating  the  imagined  view  from  the 
mountain  hut,  has  felt  the  magic  of  the  hamlets  and 
the  spires  and  the  bells,  and  by  the  poet’s  art  has 
communicated  the  thrill  which  he  himself  has  ex¬ 
perienced. 

The  poetry  of  Collins  in  all  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  some  hundred  pages  ;  but,  because  the  authentic 
thrill  of  poetry  is  in  so  much  that  he  wrote,  his  slim 
volume  has  put  him  high  among  English  poets.  In- 
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deed,  had  Collins  written  constantly  at  his  highest 
level,  his  reputation  might  not  have  been  inferior  to 
that  of  Keats,  the  quality  of  whose  genius  he  antici¬ 
pates  :  the  fact  that  such  a  potential  claim  could 
scarcely  be  made  for  Gray  substantiates  to  a  certain 
degree  the  characteristic  extravagance  of  Swinburne 
when  he  claimed  that  “  as  a  lyric  poet  Gray  was  not 
worthy  to  unloose  the  lat chets  of  Collins’s  shoes.” 

The  even  prouder  claim  has  been  made  for  Collins 
that  in  such  an  ode  as  How  Sleep  the  Brave  he  recalls 
the  fairy  music  of  The  Tempest.  Certainly  his  Dirge 
in  Cymheline  is  worthy  of  its  ambitious  name  : 

“  No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen  ; 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  : 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew.” 

The  Dirge  was  written  within  fifteen  years  of  the 
death  of  Pope,  but  how  far  from  the  spirit  of  Pope 
does  it  seem  !  It  anticipates  the  great  Romantic  poets, 
yet  no  one  of  them  wrote  anything  quite  like  it :  which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  Collins  was  an 
individual  genius,  who  left  to  posterity  a  volume  which 
is  “  infinite  riches  in  a  little  room.” 
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POEMS  OF  NATURE 


Ode  to  Evening 


c,  ^  i 


If  ought  of  Oaten  Stop,  or  Pastoral  Song, 

May  hope,  O  pensive  Eve,  to  soothe  thine  Ear, 

Like  thy  own  brawling  Springs, 

Thy  Springs,  and  dying  Gales, 

O  Nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  Sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  Tent,  whose  cloudy  Skirts, 

With  Brede  ethereal  wove, 

O’erhang  his  wavy  Bed  : 

Now  Air  is  hush’d,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  Bat, 
With  short  shrill  Shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  Wing, 
Or  where  the  Beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  Horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  ’midst  the  twilight  Path, 

Against  the  Pilgrim  born  in  heedless  Hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  Maid  composed,  j  ■ 

To  breathe  some  softened  Strain, 

Whose  Numbers  stealing  thro’  thy  darkning  Vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  Stillness  suit, 

As  musing  slow,  I  hail 
Thy  genial  loved  Return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding  Star  arising  shews 
His  paly  Circlet,  at  his  warning  Lamp 
The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 
Who  slept  in  Buds  the  Day, 
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And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreaths  her  Brows  with 
Sedge, 

And  sheds  the  fresh’ning  Dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  Pensive  Pleasures  sweet 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  Car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  Scene, 

Or  find  some  Ruin  ’midst  its  dreary  Dells, 

Whose  Walls  more  awful  nod 
By  thy  religious  Gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blust’ring  Winds,  or  driving  Rain, 

Prevent  my  willing  Feet,  be  mine  the  Hut, 

That  from  the  Mountain’s  Side, 

Views  Wilds,  and  swelling  Floods, 


And  Hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  Spires, 


And  hears  their  simple  Bell,  and  marks  o’er  all 
Thy  Dewy  Fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  Veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  Show’rs,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  Tresses,  meekest  Eve  1 
While  Summer  loves  to  sport, 

Beneath  thy  ling’ring  Light  : 


While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  Lap  with  Leaves, 


Or  Winter  yelling  thro’  the  troublous  Air, 
Affrights  thy  shrinking  Train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  Robes. 

So  long  regardful  of  thy  quiet  Rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 
Thy  gentlest  Influence  own, 

And  love  thy  fav’rite  Name  ! 


Ode  to  Simplicity 


i 


O  thou  by  Nature  taught. 

To  breathe  her  genuine  Thought, 

In  Numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong  : 
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Who  first  on  Mountains  wild, 

In  Fancy  loveliest  Child, 

Thy  Babe,  or  Pleasure’s,  nursed  the  Pow’rs  of  Song  ! 

2 

Thou,  who  with  Hermit  Heart 
Disdain’st  the  Wealth  of  Art, 

And  Gauds,  and  pageant  Weeds,  and  trailing  Pall : 
But  com’st  a  decent  Maid 
In  Attic  Robe  arrayed, 

O  chaste  unboastful  Nymph,  to  Thee  I  call  ! 

3 

By  all  the  honeyed  Store 
On  Hybla’s  Thymy  Shore, 

By  all  her  Blooms,  and  mingled  Murmurs  dear. 

By  Her,  whose  Love-born  Woe 
In  Ev’ning  Musings  slow 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra’s  Poet’s  Ear  : 

4 

By  old  Cephisus  deep, 

Who  spread  his  wavy  Sweep 
In  warbled  Wand’rings  round  thy  green  Retreat, 

On  whose  enamelled  Side 
When  holy  Freedom  died 
No  equal  Haunt  allured  thy  future  Feet. 

5 

O  Sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiring  Youth, 

Thy  sober  Aid  and  native  Charms  infuse  ! 

The  Flow’rs  that  sweetest  breathe, 

Tho’  Beauty  culled  the  Wreath, 

Still  ask  thy  Hand  to  range  their  ordered  Hues. 
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6 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem 
But  Virtue’s  Patriot  Theme, 

You  loved  her  Hills,  and  led  her  Laureate  Band  : 
But  staid  to  sing  alone 
To  one  distinguished  Throne, 

And  turned  thy  Face,  and  fled  her  altered  Land. 

7 

No  more,  in  Hall  or  BowY, 

The  Passions  own  thy  Pow’r, 

Love,  only  Love  her  forceless  Numbers  mean  : 
For  Thou  hast  left  her  Shrine, 

Nor  Olive  more,  nor  Vine, 

Shall  gain  thy  Feet  to  bless  the  servile  Scene. 

S 

Tho’  Taste,  tho’  Genius  bless, 

To  some  divine  Excess, 

Faints  the  cold  Work  till  Thou  inspire  the  whole 
What  each,  what  all  supply, 

May  court,  may  charm,  our  Eye, 

Thou,  only  Thou  can’st  raise  the  meeting  Soul ! 

9 

Of  These  let  others  ask, 

To  aid  some  mighty  Task, 

I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temp’rate  Vale  : 

Where  oft  my  Reed  might  sound 
To  Maids  and  Shepherds  round, 

And  all  thy  Sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  Tale. 


DEATH  OF  COLONEL  ROSS 
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POEMS  OF  ACTION 

Ode 

[Written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746.] 

1 

How  sleep  the  Brave,  who  sink  to  Rest 
B3'  all  their  Country’s  Wishes  blest  ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  Fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  Mold, 

She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  Sod, 

Than  Fancy’s  Feet  have  ever  trod. 

2 

By  Fairy  Hands  their  Knell  is  rung. 

By  Forms  unseen  their  Dirge  is  sung  ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  Pilgrim  grey, 

To  bless  the  Turf  that  wraps  their  Clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  a-while  repair, 

To  dwell  a  weeping  Hermit  there  ! 


Ode,  to  a  Lady  on  the  Death  of  Colonel  Ross 
in  the  Action  of  Fontenoy 

1 

While,  lost  to  all  his  former  Mirth, 

Britannia’s  Genius  bends  to  Earth, 

And  mourns  the  fatal  Day  : 

While  stained  with  Blood  he  strives  to  tear 
Unseemly  from  his  Sea-green  Hair 
The  Wreaths  of  cheerful  May  : 
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2 

The  Thoughts  which  musing  Pity  pays, 
And  fond  Remembrance  loves  to  raise. 
Your  faithful  Hours  attend  : 

Still  Fancy  to  Herself  unkind, 

Awakes  to  Grief  the  softened  Mind, 

And  points  the  bleeding  Friend. 

3 

By  rapid  Scheld’s  descending  Wave 
His  Country’s  Vows  shall  bless  the  Grave, 
Where’er  the  Youth  is  laid  : 

That  sacred  Spot  the  Village  Hind 
With  ev’ry  sweetest  Turf  shall  bind. 

And  Peace  protect  the  Shade. 

4 

Blest  Youth,  regardful  of  thy  Doom, 
Aerial  Hands  shall  build  thy  Tomb, 

With  shadowy  Trophies  crowned  : 
Whilst  Honor  bathed  in  Tears  shall  rove 
To  sigh  thy  Name  thro’  ev’ry  Grove, 

And  call  his  Heroes  round. 

5 

The  warlike  Dead  of  ev’ry  Age, 

Who  fill  the  fair  recording  Page, 

Shall  leave  their  sainted  Rest  : 

And,  half-reclining  on  his  Spear, 

Each  wond’ring  Chief  by  turns  appear. 

To  hail  the  blooming  Guest. 

6 

Old  Edward’s  Sons,  unknown  to  yield, 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy’s  laurelled  Field, 
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And  gaze  with  fixed  Delight : 

Again  for  Britain’s  Wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  Steel, 

And  wish  th’  avenging  Fight. 

7 

But  lo  where,  sunk  in  deep  Despair, 

Her  Garments  torn,  her  Bosom  bare, 
Impatient  Freedom  lies  ! 

Her  matted  Tresses  madly  spread, 

To  ev’ry  Sod,  which  wraps  the  Dead, 

She  turns  her  joyless  Eyes. 

8 

Ne’er  shall  she  leave  that  lowly  Ground, 
Till  Notes  of  Triumph  bursting  round 
Proclaim  her  Reign  restored  : 

Till  William  seek  the  sad  Retreat, 

And  bleeding  at  her  sacred  Feet, 

Present  the  sated  Sword. 

9 

If,  weak  to  soothe  so  soft  an  Heart, 

These  pictured  Glories  nought  impart, 

To  dry  thy  constant  Tear  : 

If  yet,  in  Sorrow’s  distant  Eye, 

Exposed  and  pale  thou  see’st  him  lie, 
Wild  War  insulting  near  : 

10 

Where’er  from  Time  Thou  court’st  Relief, 
The  Muse  shall  still,  with  social  Grief, 

Her  gentlest  Promise  keep  : 

Ev’n  humbled  Harting’s  cottaged  Vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  Tale, 

And  bid  her  Shepherds  weep. 
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ANIMAL  POEM 

Second  Persian  Eclogue  :  Hassan  ;  or. 
The  Camel  Driver 

Scene,  the  desart.  Time,  Mid-day . 

In  silent  Horror  o’er  the  Desart-Waste 
The  Driver  Hassan  with  his  Camels  past. 

One  Cruise  of  Water  on  his  Back  he  bore, 

And  his  light  Scrip  contained  a  scanty  Store  : 

A  Fan  of  painted  Feathers  in  his  Hand, 

To  guard  his  shaded  Face  from  scorching  Sand. 

The  Sultry  Sun  had  gained  the  middle  Sky, 

And  not  a  Tree,  and  not  an  Herb  was  nigh. 

The  Beasts,  with  Pain,  their  dusty  Way  pursue, 
Shrill  roared  the  Winds,  and  dreary  was  the  View  ! 
With  desp’rate  Sorrow  wild  th’  affrighted  Man 
Thrice  sighed,  thrice  strook  his  Breast,  and  thus  began 
Sad  was  the  Hour,  and  luckless  was  the  Day, 

When  first  from  Schiraz’  Walls  I  bent  my  Way. 

Ah  !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  Wind, 

The  Thirst  or  pinching  Hunger  that  I  find  ! 

Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  Thirst  assuage. 
When  fails  this  Cruise,  his  unrelenting  Rage  ? 

Soon  shall  this  Scrip  its  precious  Load  resign, 

Then  what  but  Tears  and  Hunger  shall  be  thine  ? 

Ye  mute  Companions  of  my  Toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  Griefs  a  more  than  equal  Share  ! 

Here,  where  no  Springs  in  Murmurs  break  away 
Or  Moss-crowned  Fountains  mitigate  the  Day  : 

In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  Delights  to  know, 

Which  Plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  Vales  bestow 


HASSAN 

Here  Rocks  alone,  and  tasteless  Sands  are  found, 
And  faint  and  sickly  Winds  for  ever  howl  around. 
Sad  was  the  Hour,  and  luckless  was  the  Day, 

When  first  from  Schiraz’  Walls  I  bent  my  Way. 

Curst  be  the  Gold  and  Silver  which  persuade 
Weak  Men  to  follow  far-fatiguing  Trade. 

The  Lilly- Peace  outshines  the  silver  Store, 

And  Life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  Ore. 

Yet  Money  tempts  us  o’er  the  Desart  brown, 

To  ev'ry  distant  Mart,  and  wealthy  Town  : 

Full  oft  we  tempt  the  Land,  and  oft  the  Sea, 

And  are  we  only  yet  repayd  by  Thee  ? 

Ah  !  why  was  Ruin  so  attractive  made, 

Or  why  fond  Man  so  easily  betrayed  ? 

Why  heed  we  not,  whilst  mad  we  haste  along. 

The  gentle  Voice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure’s  Song  ? 

Or  wherefore  think  the  flow’ry  Mountain’s  Side, 
The  Fountain’s  Murmurs,  and  the  Valley’s  Pride, 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold, 

Than  dreary  Desarts,  if  they  lead  to  Gold  ? 

Sad  was  the  Hour,  and  luckless  was  the  Day, 

When  first  from  Schiraz’  Walls  I  bent  my  Way. 

O  cease,  my  Fears  !  all  frantic  as  I  go, 

When  Thought  creates  unnumbered  Scenes  of  Woe, 
What  if  the  Lion  in  his  Rage  I  meet  ! 

Oft  in  the  Dust  I  view  his  printed  Feet  : 

And  fearful  !  oft,  when  Day’s  declining  Light 
Yields  her  pale  Empire  to  the  Mourner  Night, 

By  Hunger  roused,  he  scours  the  groaning  Plain, 
Gaunt  Wolves  and  sullen  Tygers  in  his  Train  : 
Before  them  Death  with  Shrieks  directs  their  Way, 
Fills  the  wild  Yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  Prey. 
Sad  was  the  Hour,  and  luckless  was  the  Day, 

When  first  from  Schiraz’  Walls  I  bent  my  Way. 

At  that  dead  Hour  the  silent  Asp  shall  creep, 

If  ought  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  Sleep  : 
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Or  some  swoln  Serpent  twist  his  Scales  around. 

And  wake  to  Anguish  with  a  burning  Wound. 

Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  Poor, 

From  Lust  of  Wealth,  and  Dread  of  Death  secure  ; 
They  tempt  no  Desarts,  and  no  Griefs  they  find  ; 
Peace  rules  the  Day,  where  Reason  rules  the  Mind. 
Sad  was  the  Hour,  and  luckless  was  the  Day, 

When  first  from  Schiraz’  Walls  I  bent  my  Way. 

O  hapless  Youth  !  for  she  thy  Love  hath  won, 

The  tender  Zara,  will  be  most  undone  ! 

Big  swelled  my  Heart,  and  owned  the  pow’rful  Maid, 
When  fast  she  dropt  her  Tears,  as  thus  she  said  : 

“  Farewell  the  Youth  whom  Sighs  could  not  detain. 
Whom  Zara’s  breaking  Heart  implored  in  vain  ; 

Yet  as  thou  go’st,  may  ev’ry  Blast  arise, 

Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  Sighs  ! 

Safe  o'er  the  Wild,  no  Perils  mayst  thou  see, 

No  Griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  Youth,  like  me.” 

O  let  me  safely  to  the  Fair  return, 

Say  with  a  Kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn. 

Go  teach  my  Heart,  to  lose  its  painful  Fears, 

Recalled  by  Wisdom’s  Voice,  and  Zara’s  Tears. 

He  said,  and  called  on  Heav’n  to  bless  the  Day, 
When  back  to  Schiraz’  Walls  he  bent  his  Way. 


POEMS  OF  LOVE 

Sonnet 

[Written  1739  :  first  published  under  the  signature 
“  Delicatulus  ”  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  October 
I739-] 

When  Phcebe  formed  a  wanton  smile. 

My  soul  !  it  reached  not  here  ! 

Strange,  that  thy  peace,  thou  trembler,  flies 
Before  a  rising  tear  ! 
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From  midst  the  drops,  my  love  is  born. 

That  o’er  those  eyelids  rove  : 

Thus  issued  from  a  teeming  wave 
The  fabled  queen  of  love. 


Song 

(The  Sentiments  borrowed  from  Shakespeare) 

[Perhaps  written  at  Winchester  in  1739.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  first  included  among  Collins’s  works  in 
Anderson’s  Poets.  Dyce  printed  it  as  the  work  of  Collins 
on  the  authority  of  Thomas  Parke.] 

Young  Damon  of  the  vale  is  dead, 

Ye  lowly  hamlets,  moan  ; 

A  dewy  turf  lies  o’er  his  head. 

And  at  his  feet  a  stone. 

His  shroud,  which  Death’s  cold  damps  destroy, 
Of  snow-white  threads  was  made  : 

All  mourned  to  see  so  sweet  a  boy 
In  earth  for  ever  laid. 

Pale  pansies  o’er  his  corpse  were  placed. 

Which,  plucked  before  their  time. 

Bestrewed  the  boy,  like  him  to  waste 
And  wither  in  their  prime. 

But  will  he  ne’er  return,  whose  tongue 
Could  tune  the  rural  lay  ? 

Ah,  no  !  his  bell  of  peace  is  rung, 

His  lips  are  cold  as  clay. 

They  bore  him  out  at  twilight  hour, 

The  youth  who  loved  so  well : 

Ah,  me  !  how  many  a  true-love  shower 
Of  kind  remembrance  fell ! 
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Each  maid  was  woe — but  Lucy  chief. 
Her  grief  o’er  all  was  tried  ; 

Within  his  grave  she  dropped  in  grief, 
And  o’er  her  loved  one  died. 


Third  Persian  Eclogue  :  Abra  ;  or 
The  Georgian  Sultana 

Scene,  a  forest.  Time,  the  Evening. 

In  Georgia’s  Land,  where  Teffiis  Towers  are  seen, 
In  distant  View  along  the  level  Green, 

While  Ev'ning  Dews  enrich  the  glitt’ring  Glade, 

And  the  tall  Forests  cast  a  longer  Shade, 

Amidst  the  Maids  of  Zagen’s  peaceful  Grove, 

Emyra  sung  the  pleasing  Cares  of  Love. 

Of  Abra  first  began  the  tender  Strain, 

Who  led  her  Youth,  with  Flocks  upon  the  Plain  : 

At  Morn  she  came  those  willing  Flocks  to  lead, 
Where  Lilies  rear  them  in  the  wat’ry  Mead  ; 

From  early  Dawn  the  live-long  Hours  she  told, 

'Till  late  at  silent  Eve  she  penned  the  Fold. 

Deep  in  the  Grove  beneath  the  secret  Shade, 

A  various  Wreath  of  od’rous  Flow’rs  she  made : 
Gay-motley’d  Pinks  and  sweet  Junquils  she  chose. 
The  Violet-blue,  that  on  the  Moss-bank  grows  ; 
All-sweet  to  Sense,  the  flaunting  Rose  was  there  ; 
The  finished  Chaplet  well  adorned  her  Hair. 

Great  A  bbas  chanced  that  fated  Morn  to  stray. 

By  Love  conducted  from  the  Chace  away  ; 

Among  the  vocal  Vales  he  heard  her  Song, 

And  sought  the  Vales  and  echoing  Groves  among  : 
At  length  he  found,  and  wooed  the  rural  Maid, 

She  knew  the  Monarch,  and  with  Fear  obeyed. 


ABRA 

Be  ev’ry  Youth,  like  Royal  Abbas  moved, 

And  ev’ry  Georgian  Maid  like  Abra  loved. 

The  Royal  Lover  bore  her  from  the  Plain, 

Yet  still  her  Crook  and  bleating  Flock  remain  : 

Oft  as  she  went,  she  backward  turned  her  View, 
And  bade  that  Crook,  and  bleating  Flock  Adieu 
Fair  happy  Maid  !  to  other  Scenes  remove, 

To  richer  Scenes  of  golden  Pow’r  and  Love  ! 

Go  leave  the  simple  Pipe,  and  Shepherd’s  Strain, 
With  Love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign. 

Be  ev’ry  Youth  like  Royal  Abbas  moved, 

And  ev’ry  Georgian  Maid  like  Abra  lov’d. 

Yet  midst  the  Blaze  of  Courts  she  fixed  her  Love, 
On  the  cool  Fountain,  or  the  shady  Grove  ; 

Still  with  the  Shepherd’s  Innocence  her  Mind 
To  the  sweet  Vale,  and  flow’ry  Mead  inclined. 

And  oft  as  Spring  renewed  the  Plains  with  Flow’rs, 
Breathed  his  soft  Gales,  and  led  the  fragrant  Hours, 
With  sure  Return  she  sought  the  sylvan  Scene, 

The  breezy  mountains,  and  the  Forests  green. 

Her  Maids  around  her  moved,  a  duteous  Band  ! 
Each  bore  a  Crook  all-rural  in  her  Hand  : 

Some  simple  Lay,  of  Flocks  and  Herds  they  sung. 
With  Joy  the  Mountain,  and  the  Forest  rung. 

Be  ev’ry  Youth  like  Royal  Abbas  moved, 

And  ev’ry  Georgian  Maid  like  Abra  loved. 

And  oft  the  Royal  Lover  left  the  Care, 

And  Thorns  of  State,  attendant  on  the  Fair  : 

Oft  to  the  Shades  and  low-roofed  Cots  retired. 

Or  sought  the  Vale  where  first  his  Heart  was  fired  ; 
A  Russet  Mantle,  like  a  Swain,  he  wore, 

And  thought  of  Crowns  and  busy  Courts  no  more. 
Be  ev’ry  Youth  like  Royal  Abbas  moved, 

And  ev’ry  Georgian  Maid  like  Abra  loved. 

(2,713) 
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Blest  was  the  Life,  that  Royal  Abbas  led  : 
Sweet  was  his  Love,  and  innocent  his  Bed. 
What  if  in  Wealth  the  noble  Maid  excel  ; 

The  simple  Shepherd  Girl  can  love  as  well. 

Let  those  who  rule  on  Persia’s  jewelled  Throne, 
Be  famed  for  Love,  and  gentlest  Love  alone  : 

Or  wreath,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  Renown, 

The  Lover’s  Myrtle,  with  the  Warrior’s  Crown. 
Oh  happy  Days  !  the  Maids  around  her  say. 

Oh  haste,  profuse  of  Blessings,  haste  away  ! 

Be  ev’ry  Youth  like  Royal  Abbas  moved, 

And  ev’ry  Georgian  Maid  like  Abra  loved. 


POEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Ode  to  Pity 

1 

O  thou,  the  Friend  of  Man  assigned, 

With  balmy  Hands  his  Wounds  to  bind, 
And  charm  his  frantic  Woe  : 

When  first  Distress  with  Dagger  keen 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destined  Scene, 
His  wild  unsated  Foe  ! 

2 

By  Pella’s  Bard,  a  magic  Name, 

By  all  the  Griefs  his  Thought  could  frame, 
Receive  my  humble  Rite  : 

Long,  Pity,  let  the  Nations  view 
Thy  sky-worn  Robes  of  tend’rest  Blue, 
And  eyes  of  dewy  Light  ! 
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3 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissus’  distant  Side, 

Deserted  Stream,  and  mute  ? 

Wild  Arun  too  has  heard  thy  Strains, 

And  Echo,  ’midst  my  native  Plains, 

Been  soothed  by  Pity’s  Lute. 

4 

There  first  the  Wren  thy  Myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway’s  infant  Head, 

To  Him  thy  Cell  was  shown  ; 

And  while  He  sung  the  Female  Heart, 
With  Youth’s  soft  Notes  unspoiled  by  Art, 
Thy  Turtles  mixed  their  own. 

« 

5 

Come,  Pity,  come,  by  Fancy’s  Aid, 

Ev’n  now  my  Thoughts,  relenting  Maid, 
Thy  Temple’s  Pride  design  : 

Its  Southern  Site,  its  Truth  compleat 
Shall  raise  a  wild  Enthusiast  Heat, 

In  all  who  view  the  Shrine. 

6 

There  Picture’s  Toils  shall  well  relate, 

How  Chance,  or  hard  involving  Fate, 

O’er  mortal  Bliss  prevail : 

The  Buskined  Muse  shall  near  her  stand. 
And  sighing  prompt  her  tender  Hand, 
With  each  disastrous  Tale. 
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7 

There  let  me  oft,  retired  by  Day, 

In  Dreams  of  Passion  melt  away, 

Allowed  with  Thee  to  dwell : 

There  waste  the  mournful  Lamp  of  Night, 
Till,  Virgin,  Thou  again  delight 
To  hear  a  British  Shell  ! 


Ode  to  Fear 

Thou,  to  whom  the  World  unknown 
With  all  its  shadowy  Shapes  is  shown  ; 

Who  see’st  appalled  the  unreal  Scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  th'  Veil  between  : 

Ah  Fear  !  Ah  frantic  Fear  ! 

I  see,  I  see  Thee  near. 

I  know  thy  hurried  Step,  thy  haggard  Eye 
Like  Thee  I  start,  like  Thee  disordered  fly. 
For  lo  what  Monsters  in  thy  Train  appear  ! 
Danger,  whose  Limbs  of  Giant  Mold 
What  mortal  Eye  can  fixed  behold  ? 

Who  stalks  his  Round,  an  hideous  Form, 
Howling  amidst  the  Midnight  Storm, 

Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  Steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  Rock  to  sleep  : 

And  with  him  thousand  Phantoms  joined, 
Who  prompt  to  Deeds  accursed  the  Mind  : 
And  those,  the  Fiends,  who  near  allied, 

O’er  Nature’s  Wounds,  and  Wrecks  preside 
Whilst  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  Air, 

Lifts  her  red  Arm,  exposed  and  bare  : 

On  whom  that  rav’ning  Brood  of  Fate, 

Who  lap  the  Blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 

Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  Train  can  see, 

And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  Thee  ? 
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Epode 

In  earliest  Greece  to  Thee  with  partial  Choice, 

The  Grief-full  Muse  addrest  her  infant  Tongue  ; 

The  Maids  and  Matrons,  on  her  awful  Voice, 

Silent  and  pale  in  wild  Amazement  hung. 

Yet  He,  the  Bard  who  first  invoked  thy  Name, 
Disdained  in  Marathon  its  Pow’r  to  feel : 

For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  Poet’s  flame, 

But  reached  from  Virtue’s  Hand  the  Patriot’s  Steel. 

But  who  is  He  whom  later  Garlands  grace, 

Who  left  a-while  o’er  Hybla’s  Dews  to  rove, 

With  trembling  Eyes  thy  dreary  Steps  to  trace, 

Where  Thou  and  Furies  shared  the  baleful  Grove  ? 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  Veil  the  Incestuous  Queen 
Sighed  the  sad  Call  her  Son  and  Husband  hear’d. 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  Scene, 

And  He  the  Wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  appeared. 

O  Fear,  I  know  Thee  by  my  throbbing  Heart, 

Thy  with’ring  Pow’r  inspired  each  mournful  Line, 

Tho’  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  Part, 

Yet  all  the  Thunders  of  the  Scene  are  thine  ! 


Antistrophe 

Thou  who  such  weary  Lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  Nymph,  at  last  ? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  Cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 

Or,  in  some  hollowed  Seat, 

’Gainst  which  the  big  Waves  beat. 
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Hear  drowning  Sea-men’s  Cries  in  Tempests  brought ! 
Dark  Pow’r,  with  shudd’ring  meek  submitted  Thought 
Be  mine,  to  read  the  Visions  old, 

Which  thy  awak’ning  Bards  have  told  : 

And  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  View, 

Hold  each  strange  Tale  devoutly  true  ; 

Ne’er  be  I  found,  by  Thee  o’erawed, 

In  that  thrice-hallowed  Eve  abroad, 

When  Ghosts,  as  Cottage-Maids  believe, 

Their  pebbled  Beds  permitted  leave, 

And  Goblins  haunt  from  Fire,  or  Fen, 

Or  Mine,  or  Flood,  the  Walks  of  Men  ! 

O  Thou  whose  Spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  Seat  of  Shakespear’s  Breast  ! 

By  all  that  from  thy  Prophet  broke, 

In  thy  Divine  Emotions  spoke  : 

Hither  again  thy  Fury  deal, 

Teach  me  but  once  like  Him  to  feel : 

His  Cypress  Wreath  my  Meed  decree, 

And  I,  0  Fear,  will  dwell  with  Thee  ! 


Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character 

i 

As  once,  if  not  with  light  Regard, 

I  read  aright  that  gifted  Bard, 

(Him  whose  School  above  the  rest 
His  Loveliest  Elfin  Queen  has  blest.) 

One,  only  One,  unrivalled  Fair, 

Might  hope  the  magic  Girdle  wear, 

At  solemn  Turney  hung  on  high, 

The  Wish  of  each  love-darting  Eye  ; 

Lo  !  to  each  other  Nymph  in  turn  applied, 

As  if,  in  Air  unseen,  some  hov’ring  Hand, 
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THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER 

Some  chaste  and  Angel-Friend  to  Virgin-Fame, 

With  whispered  Spell  had  burst  the  starting  Band, 
It  left  unblest  her  loathed  dishonoured  Side  ; 

Happier  hopeless  Fair,  if  never 
Her  baffled  Hand  with  vain  Endeavour 
Had  touched  that  fatal  Zone  to  her  denied  ! 

Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  Divinest  Name, 

To  whom,  prepared  and  bathed  in  Heav’n, 

The  Cest  of  amplest  Pow’r  is  giv’n  : 

To  few  the  God-like  Gift  assigns. 

To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  Loins, 

And  gaze  her  Visions  wild,  and  feel  unmixed  her 
Flame  ! 


2 

The  Band,  as  Fairy  Legends  say, 

Was  wove  on  that  creating  Day, 

When  He,  who  called  with  Thought  to  Birth 
Yon  tented  Sky,  this  laughing  Earth, 

And  drest  with  Springs,  and  Forests  tall. 
And  poured  the  Main  engirting  all, 

Long  by  the  loved  Enthusiast  wooed, 

Himself  in  some  Diviner  Mood, 

Retiring,  sate  with  her  alone, 

And  placed  her  on  his  Sapphire  Throne, 

The  whiles,  the  vaulted  Shrine  around. 
Seraphic  Wires  were  heard  to  sound, 

Now  sublimest  Triumph  swelling. 

Now  on  Love  and  Mercy  dwelling  ; 

And  she,  from  out  the  veiling  cloud, 
Breathed  her  magic  Notes  aloud  : 

And  Thou,  Thou  rich-haired  Youth  of  Morn, 
And  all  thy  subject  Life  was  born  ! 

The  dang’rous  Passions  kept  aloof, 

Far  from  the  sainted  growing  Woof  : 

But  near  it  sate  Ecstatic  Wonder, 

List’ning  the  deep  applauding  Thunder  : 
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And  Truth,  in  sunny  Vest  arrayed, 

By  whose  the  Tarsel’s  Eyes  were  made  ; 
All  the  shad’wy  Tribes  of  Mind, 

In  braided  Dance  their  Murmurs  joined, 
And  all  the  bright  uncounted  Pow’rs, 

Who  feed  on  Heav’n’s  ambrosial  Flow’rs. 
Where  is  the  Bard,  whose  Soul  can  now 
Its  high  presuming  Hopes  avow  ? 

Where  He  who  thinks,  with  Rapture  blind 
This  hallowed  Work  for  Him  designed  ? 


3 

High  on  some  Cliff,  to  Heav’n  up-piled, 

Of  rude  Access,  of  Prospect  wild. 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  Steep, 

Strange  Shades  o’erbrow  the  Valleys  deep 
And  holy  Genii  guard  the  Rock, 

Its  Glooms  embrown,  its  Springs  unlock, 

While  on  its  rich  ambitious  Head, 

An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread. 

I  view  that  Oak,  the  fanciest  Glades  among, 

By  which  as  Milton  lay,  His  Ev’ning  Ear, 

From  many  a  Cloud  that  dropped  Ethereal  Dew, 

Nigh  sphered  in  Heav’n  its  native  Strains  could  hear  : 
On  which  that  ancient  Trump  he  reached  was  hung  ; 
Thither  oft  his  Glory  greeting, 

From  Waller’s  Myrtle  Shades  retreating, 

With  many  a  Vow  from  Hope’s  aspiring  Tongue, 

My  trembling  Feet  his  guiding  Steps  pursue  ; 

In  vain — Such  Bliss  to  One  alone, 

Of  all  the  Sons  of  Soul  was  known, 

And  Heav’n,  and  Fancy,  kindred  Pow’rs, 

Have  now  o’erturned  th’  inspiring  Bow’rs, 

Or  curtained  close  such  Scene  from  ev’ry  future  View. 
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Ode  to  Mercy 

[Written  in  1746] 

Strophe 

O  thou,  who  sit’st  a  smiling  Bride 
By  Valour’s  armed  and  awful  Side, 

Gentlest  of  Sky-born  Forms,  and  best  adored  : 

Who  oft  with  Songs,  divine  to  hear, 

Win’st  from  his  fatal  Grasp  the  Spear, 

And  hid’st  in  Wreaths  of  Flow’rs  his  bloodless  Sword  ! 
Thou  who,  amidst  the  deathful  Field, 

By  Godlike  Chiefs  alone  beheld. 

Oft  with  thy  Bosom  bare  art  found, 

Pleading  for  him.  the  Youth  who  sinks  to  Ground  : 
See,  Mercy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded  Hands, 
Before  thy  Shrine  my  Country’s  Genius  stands, 

And  decks  thy  Altar  still,  tho’  pierced  with  many  a 
Wound  ! 

Antistrophe 

When  he  whom  ev’n  our  Joys  provoke, 

The  Fiend  of  Nature  joined  his  Yoke, 

And  rushed  in  Wrath  to  make  our  Isle  his  Prey  ; 

Thy  Form,  from  out  thy  sweet  Abode, 

O’ertook  Him  on  his  blasted  Road, 

And  stopped  his  Wheels,  and  looked  his  Rage  away. 

I  see  recoil  his  sable  Steeds, 

That  bore  Him  swift  to  Salvage  Deeds, 

Thy  tender  melting  Eyes  they  own  ; 

O  Maid,  for  all  thy  Love  to  Britain  shown, 

Where  Justice  bars  her  Iron  Tow’r, 

To  Thee  we  build  a  roseate  Bow’r, 

Thou,  Thou  shalt  rule  our  Queen,  and  share  our  Mon¬ 
arch’s  Throne  l 
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Ode  to  Liberty 

Strophe 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  Fife, 

And  call  in  solemn  Sounds  to  Life, 

The  Youths,  whose  Locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  Hyacinths  in  sullen  Hue, 

At  once  the  Breath  of  Fear  and  Virtue  shedding, 
Applauding  Freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  ? 

What  New  Alcceus,  Fancy-blest, 

Shall  sing  the  Sword,  in  Myrtles  drest. 

At  Wisdom’s  Shrine  a-while  its  Flame  concealing, 
(What  Place  so  fit  to  seal  a  Deed  renowned  ?) 

Till  she  her  brightest  Lightnings  round  revealing, 

It  leaped  in  Glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted 
Wound  ! 

O  Goddess,  in  that  feeling  Hour, 

When  most  its  Sounds  would  court  thy  Ears, 

Let  not  my  Shell’s  misguided  Pow’r, 

E’er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  Tears. 

No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell. 

How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  Face, 

With  heaviest  Sound,  a  Giant-statue,  fell, 

Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  Race, 

From  off  its  wide  ambitious  Base, 

When  Time  his  Northern  Sons  of  Spoil  awoke, 

And  all  the  blended  Work  of  Strength  and  Grace, 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  Stroke, 

And  many  a  barb’rous  Yell,  to  thousand  Fragments 
broke. 

Epode 

Yet  ev’n,  where’er  the  least  appeared, 

Th’  admiring  World  thy  Hand  revered  ; 

Still  ’midst  the  scattered  States  around, 

Some  Remnants  of  Her  Strength  were  found  : 
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They  saw  by  what  escaped  the  Storm, 

How  wond’rous  rose  her  perfect  Form  ; 

How  in  the  great  the  laboured  Whole, 

Each  mighty  Master  poured  his  Soul  ! 

For  sunny  Florence,  Seat  of  Art, 

Beneath  her  Vines  preserved  a  part, 

Till  They,  whom  Science  loved  to  name, 

(O  who  could  fear  it  ?)  quenched  her  Flame. 
And  lo,  an  humbler  Relick  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa’s  Olive  Shade  ! 

See  small  Marino  joins  the  Theme, 

Tho’  least,  not  last  in  thy  Esteem  : 

Strike,  louder  strike  th’  ennobling  Strings 
To  those,  whose  Merchant  Sons  were  Kings  ; 
To  Him,  who  decked  with  pearly  Pride, 

In  Adria  weds  his  green-haired  Bride  ; 

Hail  Port  of  Glory,  Wealth,  and  Pleasure, 
Ne’er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  Measure  : 
Nor  e’er  her  former  Pride  relate, 

To  sad  Liguria’s  bleeding  State. 

Ah  no  !  more  pleased  thy  Haunts  I  seek, 

On  wild  Helvetia’s  Mountains  bleak  : 

(Where,  when  the  favored  of  thy  Choice, 

The  daring  Archer  heard  thy  Voice  ; 

Forth  from  his  Eyrie  roused  in  Dread, 

The  rav’ning  Eagle  northward  fled.) 

Or  dwell  in  willowed  Meads  more  near, 

With  Those  to  whom  Thy  Stprk  is  dear  : 
Those  whom  the  Rod  of  Alva  bruised, 

Whose  Crown  a  British  Queen  refused  ! 

The  Magic  works,  Thou  feel’st  the  Strains, 
One  holier  Name  alone  remains  ; 

The  perfect  Spell  shall  then  avail, 

Hail  Nymph,  adored  by  Britain,  Hail  ! 

Antistrophe 

Beyond  the  Measure  vast  of  Thought, 

The  Works,  the  Wizard  Time  has  wrought  ! 
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The  Gaul,  ’tis  held  of  antique  Story, 

Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adverse  Strand, 

No  Sea  between,  nor  Cliff  sublime  and  hoary, 

He  passed  with  unwet  Feet  through  all  our  Land. 

To  the  Blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 

The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 

Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  Mountains  rounding  ; 

Till  all  the  banded  West  at  once  'gan  rise, 

A  wide  wild  Storm  ev’n  Nature’s  self  confounding, 
With’ring  her  Giant  Sons  with  strange  uncouth 
Surprise. 

This  pillared  Earth  so  firm  and  wide, 

By  Winds  and  inward  Labors  torn. 

In  Thunders  dread  was  pushed  aside, 

And  down  the  should’ring  Billows  bom. 

And  see,  like  Gems,  her  laughing  Train, 

The  little  Isles  on  ev’ry  side, 

Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  Main, 
Where  thousand  Elfin  Shapes  abide, 

And  Wight  who  checks  the  west’ring  Tide, 

For  Thee  consenting  Heav’n  has  each  bestowed, 

A  fair  Attendant  on  her  sov’reign  Pride  : 

To  Thee  this  blest  Divorce  she  owed, 

For  thou  hast  made  her  Vales  thy  loved,  thy  last 
Abode  ! 


Second  Epode 

Then  too,  ’tis  said,  an  hoary  Pile, 

’Midst  the  green  Navel  of  our  Isle, 

Thy  Shrine  in  some  religious  Wood, 

O  Soul-enforcing  Goddess,  stood  ! 

There  oft  the  painted  Native’s  Feet, 
Were  wont  thy  Form  celestial  meet  : 
Tho’  now  with  hopeless  Toil  we  trace 
Time’s  backward  Rolls,  to  find  its  place  ; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 

Or  Roman’s  self  o’erturned  the  Fane, 
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Or  in  what  Heav’n-left  Age  it  fell, 

’Twere  hard  for  modern  Song  to  tell. 

Yet  still,  if  Truth  those  Beams  infuse, 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Beyond  yon  braided  Clouds  that  lie. 
Paving  the  light-embroidered  Sky  : 

Amidst  the  bright  pavilioned  Plains, 

The  beauteous  Model  still  remains. 

There  happier  than  in  Islands  blest, 

Or  Bow’rs  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest, 

The  Chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion’s  Story, 

In  warlike  Weeds,  retired  in  Glory, 

Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  Triumphs  to  th’  immortal  String. 

How  may  the  Poet  now  unfold 
What  never  Tongue  or  Numbers  told  ? 
How  learn  delighted,  and  amazed, 

What  Hands  unknown  that  Fabric  raised  ? 
Ev’n  now  before  his  favored  Eyes, 

In  Gothic  Pride  it  seems  to  rise  ! 

Yet  Grcecia’s  graceful  Orders  join, 

Majestic  thro’  the  mixed  Design  ; 

The  secret  Builder  knew  to  chuse, 

Each  sphere-found  Gem  of  richest  Hues  : 
Whate’er  Heav’n’s  purer  Mold  contains, 
When  nearer  Suns  emblaze  its  Veins  ; 

There  on  the  Walls  the  Patriot’s  Sight, 

May  ever  hang  with  fresh  Delight, 

And,  graved  with  some  Prophetic  Rage, 
Read  Albion’s  Fame  thro’  ev’ry  Age. 

Ye  Forms  Divine,  ye  Laureate  Band, 
That  near  her  inmost  Altar  stand  ! 

Now  soothe  Her,  to  her  blissful  Train 
Blithe  Concord’s  social  Form  to  gain  : 
Concord,  whose  Myrtle  Wand  can  steep 
Ev’n  Anger’s  blood-shot  Eyes  in  Sleep  : 
Before  whose  breathing  Bosom’s  Balm, 
Rage  drops  his  Steel,  and  Storms  grow  calm 
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Her  let  our  Sires  and  Matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain’s  ravaged  Shore, 
Our  Youths,  enamoured  of  the  Fair, 
Play  with  the  Tangles  of  her  Hair, 

Till  in  one  loud  applauding  Sound, 

The  Nations  shout  to  Her  around, 

O  how  supremely  art  thou  blest, 

Thou,  Lady,  Thou  shalt  rule  the  West ! 


Ode  to  Peace 

1 

O  thou,  who  bad’st  thy  Turtles  bear 
Swift  from  his  Grasp  thy  golden  Hair, 

And  sought ’st  thy  native  Skies  : 

When  War,  by  Vultures  drawn  from  far 
To  Britain  bent  his  Iron  Car, 

And  bade  his  Storms  arise  ! 

2 

Tired  of  his  rude  tyrannic  Sway, 

Our  Youth  shall  fix  some  festive  Day, 

His  sullen  Shrines  to  burn  : 

But  Thou  who  hear’st  the  turning  Spheres, 
What  Sounds  may  charm  thy  partial  Ears, 
And  gain  thy  blest  Return  ! 

3 

O  Peace,  thy  injured  Robes  up-bind, 

O  rise,  and  leave  not  one  behind 
Of  all  thy  beamy  Train  : 

The  British  Lion,  Goddess  sweet, 

Lies  stretched  on  Earth  to  kiss  thy  Feet, 
And  own  thy  holier  Reign. 
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Let  others  court  thy  transient  Smile, 
But  come  to  grace  thy  western  Isle, 
By  warlike  Honour  led  ! 

And,  while  around  her  Ports  rejoice. 
While  all  her  Sons  adore  thy  Choice, 
With  Him  for  ever  wed  ! 


The  Manners  :  an  Ode 

[Possibly  written  about  the  time  that  Collins  left 
Oxford,  1744.] 

Farewell,  for  clearer  Ken  designed, 

The  dim-discovered  Tracts  of  Mind  : 

Truths  which,  from  Action’s  Paths  retired, 

My  silent  Search  in  vain  required  ! 

No  more  my  Sail  that  Deep  explores, 

No  more  I  search  those  magic  Shores, 

What  Regions  part  the  World  of  Soul, 

Or  whence  thy  Streams,  Opinion,  roll  : 

If  e’er  I  round  such  Fairy  Field, 

Some  Pow’r  impart  the  Spear  and  Shield, 

At  which  the  Wizard  Passions  fly. 

By  which  the  Giant  Follies  die  ! 

Farewell  the  Porch  whose  Roof  is  seen, 

Arched  with  th’  enlivening  Olive’s  Green  : 

Where  Science,  pranked  in  tissued  Vest, 

By  Reason,  Pride,  and  Fancy  drest, 

Comes  like  a  Bride  so  trim  arrayed, 

To  wed  with  Doubt  in  Plato’s  Shade  ! 

Youth  of  the  quick  uncheated  Sight, 

Thy  Walks,  Observance,  more  invite  ! 

O  Thou,  who  lov’st  that  ampler  Range, 

Where  Life’s  wide  Prospects  round  thee  change. 

And  with  her  mingling  Sons  allied, 
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Throw’st  the  prattling  Page  aside  : 

To  me  in  Converse  sweet  impart. 

To  read  in  Man  the  native  Heart, 

To  learn,  where  Science  sure  is  found, 

From  Nature  as  she  lives  around  : 

And  gazing  oft  her  Mirror  true, 

By  turns  each  shifting  Image  view  ! 

Till  meddling  Art’s  officious  Lore, 

Reverse  the  Lessons  taught  before, 

Alluring  him  from  a  safer  Rule, 

To  dream  in  her  enchanted  School  ; 

Thou  Heav’n,  whate’er  of  Great  we  boast. 
Hast  blest  this  social  Science  most. 

Retiring  hence  to  thoughtful  Cell, 

As  Fancy  breathes  her  potent  Spell, 

Not  vain  she  finds  the  charmful  Task, 

In  Pageant  quaint,  in  motley  Mask. 

Behold  before  her  musing  Eyes, 

The  countless  Manners  round  her  rise  ; 
While  ever  varying  as  they  pass, 

To  some  Contempt  applies  her  Glass  : 

With  these  the  white  robed  Maids  combine, 
And  those  the  laughing  Satyrs  join  ! 

But  who  is  He  whom  now  she  views, 

In  Robe  of  wild  contending  Hues  ? 

Thou  by  the  Passions  nursed,  I  greet 
The  comic  Sock  that  binds  thy  Feet  ! 

O  Humour,  Thou  whose  Name  is  known 
To  Britain’s  favored  Isle  alone  : 

Me  too  amidst  thy  Band  admit, 

There  where  the  young-eyed  healthful  Wit, 
(Whose  Jewels  in  his  crisped  Hair 
Are  placed  each  other's  Beams  to  share, 
Whom  no  Delights  from  Thee  divide) 

In  Laughter  loosed  attends  thy  Side  ! 

By  old  Miletus  who  so  long 
Has  ceased  his  Love-inwoven  Song  : 

By  all  you  taught  the  T uscan  Maids 
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In  changed  Italia’s  modern  Shades  : 

By  Him,  whose  Knight’s  distinguished  Name 
Refined  a  Nation’s  Lust  of  Fame  ; 

Whose  Tales  ev’n  now,  with  Echoes  sweet, 
Castilia’s  Moorish  Hills  repeat : 

Or  Him,  whom  Seine’s  blue  Nymphs  deplore. 
In  watchet  Weeds  on  Gallia’s  Shore, 

Who  drew  the  sad  Sicilian  Maid, 

By  Virtues  in  her  Sire  betrayed  : 

O  Nature  boon,  from  whom  proceed 
Each  forceful  Thought,  each  prompted  Deed  ; 
If  but  from  Thee  I  hope  to  feel, 

On  all  my  Heart  imprint  thy  Seal ! 

Let  some  retreating  Cynic  find, 

Those  oft-turned  Scrolls  I  leave  behind, 

The  Sports  and  I  this  Hour  agree, 

To  rove  thy  Scene-full  World  with  Thee  ! 


The  Passions  :  an  Ode  for  Music 

When  Music,  Heav’nly  Maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 

The  Passions  oft  to  hear  her  Shell, 

Thronged  around  her  magic  Cell, 

Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 

Possest  beyond  the  Muse’s  Painting  ; 

By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  Mind, 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 

Till  once,  ’tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 

Filled  with  Fury,  rapt,  inspired, 

From  the  supporting  Myrtles  round, 

They  snatched  her  Instruments  of  Sound, 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  Lessons  of  her  forceful  Art, 

Each,  for  Madness  ruled  the  Hour, 

Would  prove  his  own  expressive  Pow’r. 

(2,713) 
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First  Fear  his  Hand,  its  Skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  Chords  bewildered  laid, 

And  back  recoiled  he  knew  not  why, 

Ev’n  at  the  Sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed,  his  Eyes  on  fire, 

In  Lightnings  owned  his  secret  Stings, 

In  one  rude  Clash  he  struck  the  Lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  Hand  the  Strings. 

With  woful  Measures  wan  Despair 
Low  sullen  Sounds  his  Grief  beguiled, 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  Air, 

’Twas  sad  by  Fits,  by  Starts  ’twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  Eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delightful  Measure  ? 

Still  it  whispered  promised  Pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  Scenes  at  distance  hail ! 

Still  would  Her  Touch  the  Strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  Rocks,  the  Woods,  the  Vale, 

She  called  on  Echo  still  thro’  all  the  Song  ; 

And,  where  Her  sweetest  Theme  She  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  Voice  was  heard  at  ev’ry  Close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  Her  golden 
Hair. 

And  longer  had  She  sung, — but  with  a  Frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose, 

He  threw  his  blood-stained  Sword  in  Thunder  down, 
And  with  a  with’ring  Look, 

The  War-denouncing  Trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  Blast  so  loud  and  dread, 

Were  ne’er  Prophetic  Sounds  so  full  of  Woe. 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  douoling  Drum  with  furious  Heat  ; 

And  tho’  sometimes  each  dreary  Pause  between. 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  Side, 
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Her  Soul-subduing  Voice  applied, 

Yet  still  He  kept  his  wild  unaltered  Mien, 

While  each  strained  Ball  of  Sight  seemed  bursting 
from  his  Head. 

Thy  Numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed, 

Sad  Proof  of  thy  distressful  State, 

Of  diff’ring  Themes  the  veering  Song  was  mixed, 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  Eyes  up-raised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sate  retired, 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  Seat, 

In  Notes  by  Distance  made  more  sweet, 

Poured  thro’  the  mellow  Horn  her  pensive  Soul  : 

And  dashing  soft  from  Rocks  around, 

Bubbling  Runnels  joined  the  Sound  ; 

Thro’  Glades  and  Glooms  the  mingled  Measure  stole. 
Or  o’er  some  haunted  Stream  with  fond  Delay, 

Round  an  holy  Calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  Peace,  and  lonely  Musing, 

In  hollow  Murmurs  died  away. 

But  O  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  Tone  ! 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  Nymph  of  healthiest  Hue, 

Her  Bow  across  her  Shoulder  flung, 

Her  Buskins  gemmed  with  Morning  Dew, 

Blew  an  inspiring  Air,  that  Dale  and  Thicket  rung, 
The  Hunter’s  Call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  ! 

The  Oak-crowned  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed 
Queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  Boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  forth  their  Alleys  green  ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 

And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  Beechen  Spear. 

Last  came  Joy’s  Ecstatic  Trial, 

He  with  viny  Crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  Pipe  his  Hand  addrest, 
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But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  Viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  Voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  Strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempe’s  Vale  her  native  Maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  Shades, 

To  some  unwearied  Minstrel  dancing, 

While  as  his  flying  Fingers  kissed  the  Strings, 
LOVE  framed  with  Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic  Round, 
Loose  were  Her  Tresses  seen,  her  Zone  unbound, 
And  HE  amidst  his  frolic  Play, 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  Air  repay, 

Shook  thousand  Odours  from  his  dewy  Wings. 

O  Music,  Sphere-descended  Maid, 

Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom’s  Aid, 

Why,  Goddess,  why  to  us  denied  ? 

Lay’st  Thou  thy  antient  Lyre  aside  ? 

As  in  that  loved  Athenian  Bow’r, 

You  learned  an  all-commanding  Pow’r, 

Thy  mimic  Soul,  O  Nymph  endeared, 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 

Where  is  thy  native  simple  Heart, 

Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art  ? 

Arise  as  in  that  elder  Time, 

Warm,  Energic,  Chaste,  Sublime  l 
Thy  Wonders  in  that  God-like  Age, 

Fill  thy  recording  Sister’s  Page— 

’Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  Tale, 

Thy  humblest  Reed  could  more  prevail. 

Had  more  of  Strength,  diviner  Rage, 

Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  Age, 

Ev’n  all  at  once  together  found, 

Ccecilia’s  mingled  World  of  Sound — 

O  bid  our  vain  Endeavors  cease, 

Revive  the  j  ust  Designs  of  Greece, 

Return  in  all  thy  simple  State  ! 

Confirm  the  Tales  Her  Sons  relate  ! 


DIRGE  IN  CYMBELINE 
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Dirge  in  Cymbeline 


(Sung  by  Gtfiderus  and  Arviragus  over  Fidele, 
supposed  to  be  dead) 


To  fair  Fidele’s  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  op’ning  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom. 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring. 


No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove  : 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 

And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 


No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  ; 
The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew  ! 


The  red-breast  oft  at  ev’ning  hours 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid  : 

With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flow’rs, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 


When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell. 

Or  ’midst  the  chace  on  ev’ry  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  : 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 

And  mourned,  till  Pity’s  self  be  dead. 
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i 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ! 

The  year’s  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 
To  deck  its  Poet’s  sylvan  grave  ! 

n 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whisp’ring  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 
May  love  thro’  life  the  soothing  shade. 

m 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
And  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity’s  ear 

To  hear  the  Woodland  Pilgrim’s  knell. 


IV 


Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  isjdrest, 
AncLoft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
ToJjidJiis  gentle  snirit  rest  ! 


V 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 
To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 

The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 
And  ’mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 
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VI 

But  Thou,  who  own’st  that  earthy  bed, 

Ah  !  what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 

Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail  ? 

VII 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimm’ring  near  ? 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die. 

And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

VIII 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crowned  Sisters  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill’s  side. 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend  ! 

IX 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 

Dun  Night  has  veiled  the  solemn  view 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  Nature’s  Child,  again  adieu  ! 

x 

The  genial  meads  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  ; 

Their  hinds,  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

XI 

Long,  long,  thy  stone,  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton’s  eyes, 

O  !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  He  say. 

In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  ! 


' 
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Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  in  1728,  the  son  of  a 
poor  curate  of  Pallasmore,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
Ireland.  Two  years  later  his  father  became  rector 
of  Kilkenny  West,  and  removed  his  family  from  the 
derelict  farmhouse  of  Oliver’s  birth  to  Lissoy,  in  West 
Meath. 

Oliver’s  education  was  begun  under  a  female  rela¬ 
tive  who  said  that  he  was  a  fool.  He  was  then  sent 
to  the  village  schoolmaster,  an  old  soldier  of  Queen 
Anne,  who  fired  his  imagination  with  tales  of  banshees. 

He  attended  several  other  schools  in  turn,  but  at  none 
of  them  does  he  seem  to  have  learnt  as  much  as  he  did 
in  listening  to  his  father’s  dairymaid  singing  ballads. 

As  he  rode  to  school  one  day  on  a  borrowed  horse,  he 
was  deluded  by  an  acquaintance  into  believing  that 
the  private  house  of  a  Mr.  Featherstone  was  an  inn. 

Not  till  the  following  morning  did  Mr.  Featherstone 
allow  Oliver  to  find  out  his  mistake.  This  actual 
incident  makes  those  critics  who  maintain  that  the 
basis  of  the  plot  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  is  incredible 
look  very  foolish. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Oliver  was  sent  as  a  “  sizar  ” 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  lounged  at  the 
college  gate,  quarrelled  with  his  tutor,  and  played  the 
flute.  Having  been  violently  reprimanded  for  idle¬ 
ness,  he  took  to  his  books,  and  won  an  exhibition  of 
thirty  shillings.  On  the  proceeds  he  gave  a  hilarious 
party  in  his  room  for  both  sexes,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  entrance  of  his  tutor,  who  knocked  him  down. 

The  injured  host  immediately  sold  his  books  and  ran 
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away  in  search  of  America.  En  route,  being  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  he  visited  his  family  at  Lissoy, 
and  was  persuaded  by  his  brother  to  return  to  Dublin, 
and  scramble  through  the  degree  of  B.A. 

Oliver’s  father  had  by  now  died,  and  his  Uncle 
Contarine,  who  had  paid  for  Oliver  to  finish  his 
college  education,  suggested  that  he  should,  prepare 
himself  for  ordination.  This  Oliver  proceeded  to  do 
by  fishing,  otter-hunting,  flirting,  and  presiding  a  la 
Tony  Lumpkin  at  tavern  feasts.  Having  in  due 
course  presented  himself  before  the  Bishop  arrayed  in 
scarlet  breeches,  he  was  rejected.  His  uncle  then 
found  him  a  tutorship,  as  the  result  of  which  he  earned 
thirty  pounds.  At  this  point  he  quarrelled  with  his 
employer,  but  was  in  a  position  to  set  out  on  the  back 
of  a  fine  horse,  with  his  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
to  brave  fortune.  Within  a  short  time  he  returned 
home  upon  the  sorriest  of  jades  and  without  a  penny, 
maintaining  that  after  he  had  paid  his  passage  to 
America  and  put  all  his  belongings  on  board,  the 
captain  had  sailed  away  prematurely,  never  to  be 
heard  of  again. 

His  uncle  now  sent  him  to  the  Temple,  provided 
with  fifty  pounds,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Law.  He 
got  as  far  as  Dublin,  where  he  lost  the  fifty  pounds  to 
a  sharper.  Nothing  daunted,  the  uncle  pointed  out 
that  the  nephew  had  not  yet  attempted  to  be  a  doctor, 
so  with  the  object  of  qualifying  in  medicine  Goldsmith 
set  out  for  Edinburgh.  After  a  year  and  a  half’s 
fine  living  in  Edinburgh,  the  student  aspired  to  wider 
scientific  instruction,  and  visited  the  Continent.  He 
travelled  to  Leyden,  to  study  under  a  great,  but 
mythical,  professor.  Having  gambled  away  in  Ley¬ 
den  all  that  remained  from  his  journey  money,  he 
proceeded  to  walk  through  France  and  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  picking  up  his  living  by  beg¬ 
ging,  disputing,  and  playing  upon  his  flute.  Eventu¬ 
ally  he  returned  to  Dover  penniless. 
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During  the  next  three  years  he  was  in  turn  actor, 
chemist,  doctor,  press-reader,  publisher’s  hack,  and 
schoolmaster  at  Peckham. 

In  1759  he  published  An  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  which  attracted 
sufficient  attention  for  him  to  be  asked  by  Smollett  to 
contribute  to  his  British  Magazine.  Gradually  his 
circumstances  improved.  He  was  visited  and  be¬ 
friended  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  having  been  summoned 
on  one  occasion  to  Goldsmith’s  assistance,  because  his 
landlady  had  arrested  him  for  debt,  sold  the  manu¬ 
script  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  a  bookseller  on 
his  friend’s  behalf  for  sixty  pounds. 

The  incident  is  described  in  the  Doctor’s  own 
words : 

“  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  poor 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  as  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea, 
and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly 
went  as  soon  as  I  was  drest,  and  found  that  his  land¬ 
lady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in 
a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk 
to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the 
press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it, 
and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon 
return,  and  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for 
sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and 
he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  land¬ 
lady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill.” 

The  publication  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  estab¬ 
lished.  Goldsmith’s  reputation.  He  was  introduced  by 
Johnson  .to- -  the  Literary  Club,  and  became  intimate 
with  Burke  and  Reynolds  and  Boswell.  Seeking  his 
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fortune  upon  the  stage,  he  wrote  the  comedy  of  The 
y  Good-Natured  Man,  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1768.  The  very  fair  success  of  the  piece 
brought  him  a  considerable  sum,  which  he  at  once 
dissipated  by  removing  to  costly  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  which  he  furnished  with  lavish  excess.  To 
repair  his  position,  the  spendthrift  was  again  thrown 
back  upon  hack-work,  which  took  the  form  of  rapidly 
manufactured  histories.  But  in  1770  The  Deserted 
y  Village  repeated  the  just  success  which  The  Traveller 
had  won  six  years  before. 

In  1773  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  produced  at 
Co  vent  Garden,  and  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  greeted  it  ever  since.  In  the  year  following 
Goldsmith  died  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  of  a 
fever  which  he  greatly  aggravated  by  insisting  on 
prescribing  for  himself.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  containing  Johnson’s  famous 
and  deserved  epitaph :  Nullum  quod  tetegit  non 
ornavit. 

Johnson’s  epitaph  in  no  way  exaggerates  the  virtue 
of  Goldsmith's  style.  As  with  so  many  Anglo-Irish 
authors — Swift,  Sheridan,  Synge,  Bernard  Shaw — 
Goldsmith  has  always  at  command  the  proper  and 
felicitous  phrase,  and  his  every  sentence  is  a  model  of 
lucidity.  He  avoids  the  vagueness  and  confusion  to 
which  romantic  poetry  is  liable,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  couplets  are  not  stiff  or  artificial  like  those 
of  the  “  classical  ”  English  poets.  Between  the  two 
“  schools  ”  Goldsmith’s  lines  flow  pleasantly  like  a 
straight  and  clear  river. 

About  all  that  he  wrote  there  is  a  peculiarly  modern 
air.  The  humour  of  Goldsmith  has  tarnished  per¬ 
haps  less  than  that  of  any  other  English  humourist  of 
a  past  century.  Likewise  the  troubles,  against  which 
the  poet  protests  with  gentle  melancholy,  are  mostly 
those  which  we  are  apt  to  think  modem.  The  burden 
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of  both  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village  is  that 
men  are  no  longer  as  happy  as  they  were  because  they 
have  exchanged  the  simple  and  natural  pleasures  of 
country  life  for  the  fevered  dissipation  of  the  town. 
In  the  dedication  to  The  Traveller  the  poet  refers,  as 
reference  is  so  often  made  nowadays,  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  as  one  where  the  harvest  is  great  and 
the  labourers  too  few.  And  it  is  almost  startling  that 
even  before  the  coming  of  industrialism  he  should 
have  lamented  in  The  Deserted  Village  that 

“  trade’s  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain.” 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  record  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  Goldsmith  was  not  a  learned  man.  In  the  bril¬ 
liant  company  in  which  Boswell  describes  him,  his 
ignorance  was  a  butt  for  ridicule  ;  yet  if  he  was  not 
learned  in  books,  he  was  endowed  with  a  profound 
and  sure  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  Parson 
and  the  Schoolmaster  of  The  Deserted  Village,  Tony 
Lumpkin,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  live  in  the  minds 
and  memories  of  many  who  take  no  interest  in  more 
learned  literature,  for  each  character  is  a  simple  yet 
deep  compound  of  universal  human  nature. 

In  neither  The  Traveller  nor  The  Deserted  Village 
dods  Goldsmith  display  a  firm  grasp  of  economics,  or 
a  sufficiently  wise  tolerance  of  the  inevitable  changes 
in  the  political  and  social  structure  of  his  day.  He 
died  in  1774,  in  time  to  know  nothing  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence  or  the  French  Revolution.  Yet, 
living  as  he  did  through  the  premiership  of  Walpole 
and  the  Seven  Years’  War,  he  heard  rumblings  of 
the  coming  storm  for  freedom  :  the  portents  troubled 
him,  and  out  of  his  own  tranquil  soul  he  preached 
beautifully  a  doctrine  of  resignation  and  acceptance 
to  a  world  in  which  passions  and  aspirations  were 
rising  more  complicated  and  inevitable  than  he  could 
understand. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  Jacobin  critics,  still  less 
Irish  Fabians  or  Semitic  Bolshevists,  could  ever  have 
made  clear  to  Goldsmith  their  views  upon  The  De¬ 
serted  Village.  But,  however  often  history  may  ignore 
or  refute  the  doctrine  of  The  Traveller,  or  The  De¬ 
serted  Village,  the  beauty  of  these  poems,  which  is 
neither  political  nor  economic  but  emotional,  remains 
“  a  joy  for  ever.” 

The  final  impression  which  Goldsmith’s  poetry 
leaves  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  a  man  neither  erudite 
nor  hard-headed,  but  who  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
pathos  and  comedy  of  life,  and  of  human  nature,  and 
who  expressed  himself  with  incomparable  grace  and 
always  in  the  tone  of  his  own  “  good-natured  man.” 
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POEMS  OF  GOLDSMITH 


POEM  OF  NATURE 

The  Traveller  :  or,  A  Prospect  of  Society 

(1764) 

To  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sensible  that  the  friendship  between 
us  can  acquire  no  new  force  from  the  ceremonies  of  a 
Dedication  ;  and  perhaps  it  demands  an  excuse  thus 
to  prefix  your  name  to  my  attempts,  which  you  decline 
giving  with  your  own.  But  as  a  part  of  this  Poem  was 
formerly  written  to  you  from  Switzerland,  the  whole 
can  now,  with  propriety,  be  only  inscribed  to  you.  It 
will  also  throw  a  light  upon  many  parts  of  it  when 
the  reader  understands  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man 
who,  despising  fame  and  fortune,  has  retired  early 
to  happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of  forty 
pounds  a  year. 

I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom  of 
your  humble  choice.  You  have  entered  upon  a  sacred 
office,  where  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  labourers  are 
but  few  ;  while  you  have  left  the  field  of  ambition, 
where  the  labourers  are  many,  and  the  harvest  not 
worth  carrying  away.  But  of  all  kinds  of  ambition, 
what  from  the  refinement  of  the  times,  from  different 
systems  of  criticism,  and  from  the  divisions  of  party, 
that  which  pursues  poetical  fame  is  the  wildest. 
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Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  un¬ 
polished  nations  ;  but  in  a  country  verging  to  the 
extremes  of  refinement,  Painting  and  Music  come  in 
for  a  share.  As  these  offer  the  feeble  mind  a  less 
laborious  entertainment,  they  at  first  rival  Poetry,  and 
at  length  supplant  her  ;  they  engross  ah  that  favour 
once  shown  to  her,  and  though  but  younger  sisters, 
seize  upon  the  elder’s  birthright. 

Yet,  however  this  art  may  be  neglected  by  the 
powerful,  it  is  still  in  great  danger  from  the  mistaken 
efforts  of  the  learned  to  improve  it.  What  criticisms 
have  we  not  heard  of  late  in  favour  of  blank  verse 
and  Pindaric  odes,  choruses,  anapests,  and  iambics, 
alliterative  care  and  happy  negligence !  Every  ab¬ 
surdity  has  now  a  champion  to  defend  it :  and  as 
he  is  generally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always 
much  to  say  ;  for  error  is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  still  more  dan¬ 
gerous — I  mean  party.  Party  entirely  distorts  the 
judgment  and  destroys  the  taste.  When  the  mind  is 
once  infected  with  this  disease,  it  can  only  find  pleasure 
in  what  contributes  to  increase  the  distemper.  Like 
the  tiger,  that  seldom  desists  from  pursuing  man  after 
having  once  preyed  upon  human  flesh,  the  reader  who 
has  once  gratified  his  appetite  with  calumny,  makes 
ever  after  the  most  agreeable  feast  upon  murdered 
reputation.  Such  readers  generally  admire  some  half¬ 
witted  thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man, 
having  lost  the  character  of  a  wise  one.  Him  they 
dignify  with  the  name  of  poet :  his  tawdry  lampoons 
are  called  satires  ;  his  turbulence  is  said  to  be  force, 
and  his  frenzy  fire. 

What  reception  a  poem  may  find,  which  has  neither 
abuse,  party,  not  blank  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot 
tell,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to  know.  My  aims  are  right. 
Without  espousing  the  cause  of  any  party,  I  have 
attempted  to  moderate  the  rage  of  all.  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  there  may  be  equal  happiness 
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in  states  that  are  differently  governed  from  our  own ; 
that  each  state  has  a  particular  principle  of  happiness, 
and  that  this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a 
mischievous  excess.  There  are  few  can  judge  better 
than  yourself  how  far  these  positions  are  illustrated 
in  this  Poem. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
brother,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld  or  wandering  Po  ; 

Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door  ; 

Or  where  Campania’s  plain  forsaken  lies, 

A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ; 

Where’er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

Mv  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 

Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 

And  round  Ins'  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  : 
Blest  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  : 

Blest  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair, 

And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  : 

Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 

Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 

Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ; 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 

My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care  ; 
Impelled,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view  * 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies  ; 

My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 

And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 
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E’en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 

I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 

And  placed  on  high  above  the  storm’s  career, 

Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear  ; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd’s  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation’s  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 

Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 

That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ? 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 

These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  ; 

And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour 
crowned ; 

Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round  ; 

Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 

Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale  ; 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  : 

Creation’s  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o’er  ; 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still  : 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 

Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies  ; 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 

And  oft  I  wish  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned, 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 

The  shudd’ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
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And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  : 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine, 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  is  the  patriot’s  boast  where’er  we  roam  ; 

His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 

And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 

Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 

As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 

To  different  nations  makes  their  blessing  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 

Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour’s  earnest  call : 

With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra’s  cliffs  as  Arno’s  shelv}^  side  ; 

And  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown, 

These  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 

From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent  ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 

Yet  these  each  other’s  power  so  strong  contest, 

That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails  ; 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  loved  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 

Each  to  the  fav’rite  happiness  attends, 

And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  : 

Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 

This  fav’rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 

And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies  : 

Here  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  resigned. 

Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 

Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast, 

That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 
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Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  : 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain’s  side, 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 

While  oft  some  temple’s  mould’ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature’s  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 

The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 

Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 

That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 

Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year  ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die  ; 

These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 

Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter’s  toil ; 

While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 

And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 

In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear  ; 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here . 

Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious  ;  though  submissive,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling  ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  ; 

And  e’en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 

All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 

For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the 
state : 

At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 

Again  the  long-fall’n  column  sought  the  skies, 

The  canvas  glowed,  beyond  e’en  nature  warm, 

The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form, 

Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 

Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 

While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 

But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave  ; 
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And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 

From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fall’n  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 

Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 

The  paste-board  triumph  and  the  cavalcade. 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 

A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled  ; 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul  ; 

While  low  delights  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind  : 

As  in  those  domes  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tott’ring  in  decay, 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display  ; 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  : 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  : 

No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain’s  breast, 

But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet,  still,  e’en  here  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 

Though  poor  the  peasant’s  hut,  his  feasts  though 
small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all  ; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
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To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal  ; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 

Each  wish  contracting  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep  ; 

Or  drives  his  vent’rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep  ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children’s  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart  : 

And  e’en  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother’s  breast, 

So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  t.o-harren  stal.c^_assigaed  ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confined. 

Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due  : 

If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few  ; 

For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest ; 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies  ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
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To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  ; 

Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame. 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  smouldering  fire, 

Unquenched  by  want,  unfanned  by  strong  desire  ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year, 

In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 

Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow  : 

Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low  ; 

For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unaltered,  unimproved  the  manners  run, 

And  love’s  and  friendship’s  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 

Some  sterner  virtues  o’er  the  mountain’s  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest  ; 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life’s  more  cultured  walks,  and  charm  the 
way, 

These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 

To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies.  where_gen tier  man nersjceign. 

I  turn  ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  d o m a  1  n 
Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 

Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 

With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ? 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 

And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 

And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  falt’ring  still, 

But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer’s  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 

And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 

Alike  all  ages.  Dames  of  ancient  days 

Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 

And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 

Has  frisked  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 
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So  hi  pst  a  lifp  thp^p  thoughtless  realms  display  ; 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away  ; 

Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 

Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 

Or  e’en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

Here  passes  current  :  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 

It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land  ; 

From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages,  it  strays, 

And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise. 

They  please,  are  pleased  ;  they  give  to  get  esteem 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 

It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise  ; 

For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought. 

And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 

Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another’s  breast. 

Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 

Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 

And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace  ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 

To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year  ; 

The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 

Lift  the  tall  rampire’s  artificial  pride. 

Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 

The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o’er  the  pile, 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  : 
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The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale. 

The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, — 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, — 

A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 

And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 

With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 

Are  here  displayed.  Their  much-loved  wealth  im¬ 
parts 

Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts  : 

But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear  ; 

E’en  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 

At  gold’s  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies  ; 

The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys  ; 

A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 

Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 

And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old  ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 

War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow  : 

How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  ! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring  ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 

And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide. 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray  ; 

There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray  ; 

Creation’s  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master’s  mind  ! 

Stern  o’er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state. 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
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By  forms  unfashioned  fresh  from  Nature’s  hand, 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 

While  e’en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here  ; 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear  : 

Too  blest  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy  ! 

But  fostered  e’en  by  Freedom  ills  annoy  : 

That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie  ; 

The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 

All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 

Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelled  ; 
Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  factions  roar, 

Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore, 

Till,  over- wrought,  the  general  system  feels. 

Its  motions  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.  As  nature’s  ties  decay. 

As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway, 

Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 

Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 

And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  : 

Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 

Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 

Where  kings  have  toiled  and  poets  wrote  for  fame. 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonoured  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom’s  ills  I  state, 

I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great  : 

Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 

Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire. 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble’s  rage  and  tyrant’s  angry  steel ; 

Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
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By  proud  contempt  or  favour’s  fostering  sun  ; 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure  ! 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  : 

For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 

That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil 
And  all  that  Freedom’s  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 

Hence,  should  one  order  disproportioned  grow, 

Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires  ! 

Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 

Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms  ; 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own. 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free. 

Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law, 
The  wealth  of  climes  where  savage  nations  roam 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home, 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start. 

Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 

Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 

I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power  ; 

And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 

Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain’s  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ? 

Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste. 

Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste  ? 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 

Lead  stem  depopulation  in  her  train, 

And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  ? 

Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure’s  lordly  call 
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The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 

Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 

The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 

Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main  ; 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 

And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests  and  through  dangerous  ways 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderous  aim  ; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 

And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 

The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 

To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 

Casts  a  long  look  where  England’s  glories  shine, 

And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  -toTm  d 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  min H  : 

Why  have  I  strayed  from  pleasure  and  repose. 

To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign, 

Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can_cajise..nr-cnre  ! 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke’s  iron  crown,  and  Damien’s  bed  of  steel, 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own. 


DEATH  OF  A  MAD  DOG 


POEM  OF  ACTION 

Stanzas  on  the  Taking  of  Quebec,  and 
Death  of  General  Wolfe 

Amidst  the  clamour  of  exulting  joys. 

Which  triumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart. 

Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-piercing  voice. 

And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasure  start. 

O  Wolfe  !  to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe. 

Sighing,  we  pay,  and  think  e’en  conquest  dear  ; 
Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breast  to  glow, 

Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart-wrung  tear. 

Alive,  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled, 

And  saw  thee  fall  with  joy-pronouncing  eyes  : 

Yet  they  shall  know  thou  conquerest,  though  dead  ! 
Since  from  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise. 


ANIMAL  POEMS 


Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog  M-p 

b1 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song  ; 

And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short, — 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, — 

Whene’er  he  went  to  pray. 
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A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes  ; 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad, — 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found. 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 
And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends  ; 
But  when  a  pique  began, 

The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran. 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 

To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seemed  both  sore  and  sad 
To  every  Christian  eye  ; 

And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 
They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 

That  showed  the  rogues  they  lied  ; 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite. 

The  dog  it  was  that  died. 


The  Haunch  of  Venison 

(A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Clare) 

Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer  or  fatter 
Never  ranged  in  a  forest,  or  smoked  in  a  platter  ; 
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The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 

The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy  ; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help 
regretting 

To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating  ; 

I  had  thoughts  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view, 

To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu  ; 

As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so-so. 

One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show  : 

But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They’d  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in. 
But  hold — let  me  pause — don’t  I  hear  you  pronounce 
This  tale  of  the  bacon  a  damnable  bounce  ? 

Well,  suppose  it  a  bounce — sure  a  poet  may  try, 

By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 

But,  my  lord,  it’s  no  bounce  :  I  protest  in  my  turn 
It’s  a  truth — and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Byrne. 

To  go  on  with  my  tale  :  as  I  gazed  on  the  haunch 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch  ; 

So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest, 

To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  liked  best. 

Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose  ; 
’Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  Monroe’s  : 
But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again. 

With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and  the 
when. 

There’s  Howard,  and  Coley,  and  H— rth,  and  Hiff, 

I  think  they  love  venison — I  know  they  love  beef, 
There’s  my  countryman  Higgins — oh  !  let  him  alone, 
For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone. 

But  hang  it  ! — to  poets  who  seldom  can  eat, 

Your  very  good  mutton’s  a  very  good  treat  ; 

Such  dainties  to  them  their  health  it  might  hurt. 

It’s  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirt. 
While  this  I  debated,  in  reverie  centred, 

An  acquaintance,  a  friend  as  he  called  himself, 
entered ; 

An  under-bred,  fine-spoken  fellow  was  he, 

(2,713) 
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And  he  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the  venison  and  me. 

“  What  have  we  got  here  ? — Why,  this  is  good  eating  ! 
Your  own,  I  suppose — or  is  it  in  waiting  ?  ” 

“  Why,  whose  should  it  be  ?  ”  cried  I  with  a  flounce  ; 

“  I  get  these  things  often  ’’—but  that  was  a  bounce  : 

“  Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the  nation, 
Are  pleased  to  be  kind — but  I  hate  ostentation.” 

“  If  that  be  the  case  then,”  cried  he,  very  gay, 

“  I’m  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 
To-morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me  ; 

No  words — 1  insist  on’t — precisely  at  three  ; 

We’ll  have  Johnson,  and  Burke  ;  all  the  wits  will  be 
there : 

My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  I’d  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 
And  now  that  I  think  on’t,  as  I  am  a  sinner  ! 

We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  the  dinner. 

What  say  you — a  pasty  ?  It  shall,  and  it  must, 

And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 

Here,  porter  !  this  venison  with  me  to  Mile-end  ; 

No  stirring — I  beg — my  dear  friend — my  dear  friend !  ” 
Thus,  snatching  his  hat,  he  brushed  off  like  the  wind, 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  followed  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf. 

And  “  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself  ”  ; 

Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman 
hasty, 

Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  good  venison  pasty, 
Were  things  that  I  never  disliked  in  my  life, 

Though  clogged  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 

So  next  day,  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 

I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hacknev-coach. 

When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine 
(A  chair-lumbered  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine), 

My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 
dumb 

With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not 
come : 

“  For  I  knew  it,”  he  cried  :  “  both  eternally  fail ; 
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The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t’other  with  Thrale. 
But  no  matter,  I’ll  warrant  we’ll  make  up  the  party 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 

The  one  is  a  Scotsman,  the  other  a  Jew  ; 

They’re  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors  like  you  ; 
The  one  writes  the  ‘  Snarler,’  the  other  the 
*  Scourge ’ ; 

Some  thinks  he  writes  ‘  Cinna  ’  — he  owns  to  ‘  Pan¬ 
urge.’  ” 

While  thus  he  described  them  by  trade  and  by  name, 
They  entered,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen  ; 

At  the  bottom  was  tripe,  in  a  swinging  tureen  ; 

At  the  sides  there  was  spinach  and  pudding  made  hot  ; 
In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty — was  not. 

Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe,  it’s  my  utter  aversion, 

And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian  ; 

So  there  I  sat  stuck,  like  a  horse  in  a  pound, 

While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round  : 

But  what  vexed  me  most  was  that  d - d  Scottish 

rogue, 

With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles,  and  his 
brogue, 

And,  “  Madam,”  quoth  he,  "  may  this  bit  be  my 
poison, 

A  prettier  dinner  I  never  set  eyes  on  ; 

Pray,  a  slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I  be  curst, 

But  I’ve  eat  of  your  tripe  till  I'm  ready  to  burst.” 

“  The  tripe  !  ”  quoth  the  Jew,  with  his  chocolate 
cheek ; 

“  I  could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a  week  : 

I  like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small ; 

But  your  friend  there,  the  doctor,  eats  nothing  at  all.” 
“  O  !  ho  !  ”  quoth  my  friend,  “  he’ll  come  on  in  a 
trice ; 

He’s  keeping  a  corner  for  something  that’s  nice  : 
There’s  a  pasty.” — “  A  pasty  !  ”  repeated  the  Jew  ; 

“  I  don’t  care  if  I  keep  a  corner  for’t  too.” 
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“  What  the  de’il,  mon,  a  pasty  !  ”  re-echoed  the  Scot  ; 
“  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  that.” 

“  We’ll  all  keep  a  corner,”  the  lady  cried  out  ; 

“  We’ll  all  keep  a  corner,”  was  echoed  about. 

While  thus  we  resolved,  and  the  pasty  delayed, 

With  looks  that  quite  petrified,  entered  the  maid  : 

A  visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale  with  affright, 

Waked  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 

But  we  quickly  found  out — for  who  could-  mistake 
her  ? — 

That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the  baker  : 
And  so  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 

Sad  Philomel  thus — but  let  similes  drop— 

And  now  that  I  think  on’t,  the  story  may  stop. 

To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  it’s  but  labour  misplaced, 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste  ; 

You’ve  got  an  odd  something — a  kind  of  discerning, 

A  relish,  a  taste — sickened  over  by  learning  ; 

At  least,  it’s  your  temper,  as  very  well  known, 

That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that’s  jmur  own  : 
So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss, 

You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of  this. 


POEMS  OF  LOVE 

Stanzas.  On  Woman 

When  lovely  Woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom — is,  to  die. 


ELEGY  ON  MRS.  BLAIZE 


The  Gift.  To  Iris,  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden 

(Imitated  from  the  French) 

Say,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake. 

Dear  mercenary  beauty. 

What  annual  offering  shall  I  make 
Expressive  of  my  duty  ? 

My  heart,  a  victim  to  thine  eyes, 
Should  I  at  once  deliver, 

Say,  would  the  angry  fair  one  prize 
The  gift,  who  slights  the  giver  ? 

A  bill,  a  jewel,  watch,  or  toy, 

My  rivals  give — and  let  ’em  ; 

If  gems,  or  gold,  impart  a  joy, 

I’ll  give  them — when  I  get  ’em. 

I’ll  give — but  not  the  full-blown  rose, 
Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion  ;  ■ 

Such  short-lived  offerings  but  disclose 
A  transitory  passion. 

I’ll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid, 

Not  less  sincere  than  civil : 

I’ll  give  thee — ah  !  too  charming  maid. 
I’ll  give  thee — to  the  devil. 


An  Elegy  on  that  Glory  of  her  Sex, 

Mrs.  Mary  Blaize 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord 
Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 

Who  never  wanted  a  good  word. 

F rnm  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 
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The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind  ; 

She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor, — 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please 
With  manners  wondrous  winning  ; 

And  never  followed  wicked  ways, — 

Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size, 

She  never  slumbered  in  her  pew, — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more  ; 

The  king  himself  has  followed  her, — 

When  she  has  walked  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all  ; 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead, — 

Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 

For  Kent  Street  well  may  say, 

That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more, — 

She  had  not  died  to-day.  ^  ^ 


Song 

(Intended  to  have  been  sung  by  Miss  Hardcastle  in 
the  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.) 

Air — The  Humours  of  Ballamagairy 

Ah  me  !  when  shall  I  marry  me  ? 

Lovers  are  plenty,  but  fail  to  relieve  me. 


THE  HERMIT  n< 

He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me. 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 

But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  ruiner  ; 

Not  a  look  nor  a  smile  shall  my  passion  discover. 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her 
Makes  but  a  penitent,  and  loses  a  lover. 


The  Hermit :  a  Ballad 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  printer  of  the 
St.  James’s  Chronicle,  appeared  in  that  paper  in  June 
1767 

Sir, — As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  news¬ 
paper  controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me 
to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  informing  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  yours,  that  I  recommended  Blainville’s  Travels 
because  I  thought  the  book  was  a  good  one  ;  and  I 
think  so  still.  I  said  I  was  told  by  the  bookseller  that 
it  was  then  first  published  :  but  in  that,  it  seems,  I 
was  misinformed,  and  my  reading  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  set  me  right. 

Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  ballad  I  published  some  time  ago  from  one 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in 
question.  If  there  be  any,  his  ballad  is  taken  from 
mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago  ;  and  he 
(as  we  both  considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best) 
told  me  with  his  usual  good  humour,  the  next  time  I 
saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad  of  his  own.  He 
then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I 
highly  approved  it.  Such  petty  anecdotes  as  these 
are  scarce  worth  printing  :  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
busy  disposition  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  the 
public  should  never  have  known  that  he  owes  me  the 
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hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I  am  obliged  to  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  learning  for  communications  of  a  much  more 
important  nature. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

“  Turn,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

“For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow, 

Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread. 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.” 

“  Forbear,  my  son,”  the  Hermit  cries, 

“  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

“  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 
My  door  is  open  still ; 

And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

“  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 
Whate’er  my  cell  bestows, 

My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

“No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 
To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 

Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them  : 

“  But  from  the  mountain’s  grassy  side 
A  guiltless  feast  I  bring, 

A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 


THE  HERMIT 

“  Then,  pilgrim,  turn  ;  thy  cares  forego 
All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong  : 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.” 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends 
His  gentle  accents  fell : 

The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 
The  lonely  mansion  lay, 

A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor 
And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Required  a  master's  care  ; 

The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch, 
Received  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  evening  rest, 

The  Hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire, 

And  cheered  his  pensive  guest. 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 

And  gaily  pressed,  and  smiled  ; 

And  skilled  in  legendary  lore 
The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries  ; 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth  ; 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger’s  woe  ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 
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His  rising  cares  the  Hermit  spied, 

With  answering  care  opprest  : 

“  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,”  he  cried, 

“  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

“  From  better  habitations  spumed, 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 

Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretumed, 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

"  Alas  !  the  joys  that  Fortune  brings 
Are  trifling,  and  decay  ; 

And  those  who  prize  the  trifling  things 
More  trifling  still  than  they. 

“  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

“  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modem  fair-one’s  jest  ; 

On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle’s  nest. 

“  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush, 
And  spurn  the  sex,”  he  said  : 

But,  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betrayed. 

Surprised  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view  ; 

Like  colours  o’er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast. 
Alternate  spread  alarms  : 

The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 
A  maid"  in  all  her  charms. 
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And,  ah  !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,”  she  cried  ; 

“  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 
Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

“  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 

Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

“  My  father  lived  beside  the  Tyne  ; 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he  ; 

And  all  his  wealth  was  marked  as  mine, — • 
He  had  but  only  me. 

‘‘To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms 
Unnumbered  suitors  came, 

Who  praised  me  for  imputed  charms. 

And  felt  or  feigned  a  flame. 

“  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  proffers  strove  ; 

Amongst  the  rest  young  Edwin  bowed, 
But  never  talked  of  love. 

“  In  humble,  simplest  habits  clad, 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  ; 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

“  And  when  beside  me  in  the  dale 
He  carolled  lays  of  love, 

His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 

And  music  to  the  grove. 

“  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day. 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined, 

Could  nought  of  purity  display, 

To  emulate  his  mind. 
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“  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

With  charms  inconstant  shine  ; 

Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  me  ! 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

“For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 
Importunate  and  vain  ; 

And  while  his  passion  touched  my  heart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

“  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn 
He  left  me  to  my  pride, 

And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

“  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay  ; 

I’ll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

“  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid. 

I’ll  lay  me  down  and  die  ; 

’Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

And  so  for  him  will  I.” 

"  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  ”  the  Hermit  cried. 
And  clasped  her  to  his  breast  : 

The  wondering  fair  one  turned  to  chide, — 
’Twas  Edwin’s  self  that  prest. 

“  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear  ; 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 

Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here. 
Restored  to  love  and  thee. 

“  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  every  care  resign  : 

And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  life — my  all  that’s  mine  ? 
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“  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 
We’ll  live  and  love  so  true, 

The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin’s  too.” 


POEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Deserted  Village 

(1770) 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

Dear  Sir, — I  can  have  no  expectations,  in  an  address 
of  this  kind,  either  to  add  to  your  reputation  or  to 
establish  my  own.  You  can  gain  nothing  from  my 
admiration,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  that  art  in  which  you 
are  said  to  excel ;  and  I  may  lose  much  by  the  severity 
of  your  judgment,  as  few  have  a  juster  taste  in  poetry 
than  you.  Setting  interest  therefore  aside,  to  which 
I  never  paid  much  attention,  I  must  be  indulged  at 
present  in  following  my  affections.  The  only  dedica¬ 
tion  I  ever  made  was  to  my  brother,  because  I  loved 
him  better  than  most  other  men.  He  is  since  dead. 
Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you. 

How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  versification 
and  mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  attempt,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  inquire  ;  but  I  know  you  will  object  (and 
indeed  several  of  our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in 
the  opinion)  that  the  depopulation  it  deplores  is  no¬ 
where  to  be- seen,  and  the  disorders  it  laments  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  poet’s  own  imagination.  To  this 
I  can  scarcely  make  any  other  answer  than  that  I 
sincerely  believe  what  I  have  written  ;  that  I  have 
taken  all  possible  pains,  in  my  country  excursions,  for 
these  four  or  five  years  past,  to  be  certain  of  what  I 
allege,  and  that  all  my  views  and  inquiries  have  led  me 
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to  believe  those  miseries  real  which  I  here  attempt  to 
display.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry,  whether  the  country  be  depopulating  or  not ; 
the  discussion  would  take  up  much  room,  and  I  should 
prove  myself,  at  best,  an  indifferent  politician,  to  tire 
the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when  I  want  his  un¬ 
fatigued  attention  to  a  long  poem. 

In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country  I 
inveigh  against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries  ;  and  here 
also  I  expect  the  shout  of  modern  politicians  against 
me.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  past  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  consider  luxury  as  one  of  the  greatest 
national  advantages,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
in  that  particular  as  erroneous.  Still,  however,  I  must 
remain  a  professed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  those  luxuries  prejudicial  to  states  by 
which  so  many  vices  are  introduced,  and  so  many 
kingdoms  have  been  undone.  Indeed,  so  much  has 
been  poured  out  of  late  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and 
variety,  one  would  sometimes  wish  to  be  in  the  right. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  sincere  friend,  and  ardent 
admirer,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 


Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  ; 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer’s  lingering  blooms  delayed  : 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o’er  thy  green. 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
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For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! 

How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day. 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o’er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired  ; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 

By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place  ; 

The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love. 

The  matron’s  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  !  sports  like 
these, 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  even  toil  to  please  : 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed  : 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn  ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant’s  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way  ; 

Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 

Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries  ; 

Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 

And  the  long  grass  o’ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 

And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler’s  hand. 

Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 
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Til  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  : 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  : 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England’s  griefs  began. 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  ; 

For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store. 

Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  : 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered  ;  trade’s  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 

Along  the  lawn,  where  scattered  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose, 

And  every  want  to  opulence  allied, 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 

Those  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little  room, 

Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brightened  all  the  green  ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power. 

Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 

And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew. 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 

In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down  ; 

To  husband  out  life’s  taper  at  the  close, 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  : 
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I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill,, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw  ; 

And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 

Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  decline, 

Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine, 

How  happy  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 

And,  since  ’  tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 

For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 

Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep  ; 

Nor  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 

To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 

But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 

Angels  around  befriending  Virtue’s  friend  ; 

Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 

While  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ; 

And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 

His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past  ! 

■Swp.et-was  the  snnndr.when  nft  at  evening’s  rinse 

Up  yonder  hill  the  villagejnurmur  rose. 

There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow,  ^ 

The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below  ; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young, 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 

The  waFch~dog’s  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering 
wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; — 
Th(^  aTTurswcrr^^  ; 

And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

(2,713) 
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No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 

For  all  "the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

All  but  yon  widowed  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring  : 

She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  ; 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 

And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild  ; 

There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose.  ' <v1 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e’er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place  ; 
Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour  ; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 

More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  : 

The  long- remembered  heggaj-wasTiis  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast  ; 

The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed  ; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by!  ns  fire,  andtalked  the  night  away, 

Wept  o’er  his  wounds  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were 
won. 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 
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Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  e’en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side  ; 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all  ; 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 

And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 

The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 

Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 

And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place  ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray,  — 

The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 

E’en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 

And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man’s  smile. 

His  ready  smile  a  parent’s  warmth  exprest  ; 

Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest : 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule,  . 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school.  1 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view  ; 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew  : 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
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Full  well  they  laughed  with,  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  -jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault  ; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew  : 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too  ; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  e’en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge  : 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill ; 

F oLcZcn  though  .yanqui sh  e  d.  .he _  c  o  ul  d_  argu c  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.  The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 

Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown_.draughts  -in¬ 
spired, 

Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 

Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound,  ^ 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round.  \r^ 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace  J 

The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place  :  ^ 

The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 

The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door  ; 

The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose  ; 

The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day, 

With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay  ; 

While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 

Ranged  o’er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendours  !  could  not  all 
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Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour’s  importance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 

No  more  the  farmer’s  news,  the  barber’s  tale. 

No  more  the  woodman’s  ballad  shall  prevail ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear  ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  ; 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art  ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway 
Lightly  they  frolic  o’er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed,— 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 

And,  e’en  while  fashion’s  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man’s  joys  increase,  the  poor’s  decay, 
’Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 
Hoards  e’en  beyond  the  miser’s  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.  This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
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Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied  ; 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds  : 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 
growth  ; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  : 

Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies  ; 

While  thus  the  land  adorned  for  pleasure  all 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female  unadorned  and  plain, 

Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies. 

Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  ; 

But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 

She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 

In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 

Thus  fares  the  land  by  luxury  betrayed  : 

In  Nature’s  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed, 

But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 

Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise  ; 

While,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 

The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band, 

And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 

The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  !  where,  shall  poverty  reside 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 

If  to  some  common’s  fenceless  limits  strayed 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 

Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 

And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped — what  waits  him  there  ? 

To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 

To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  ; 
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To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasurejtnow 
Extorted  from  his  f el  low-creature's' woe?" 

Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 

There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 

Here  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display,  • 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 

The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign 
Here  richly  decked  admits  the  gorgeous  train  : 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 

Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e’er  annoy  ! 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  ! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ? — Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  villag’eplenty  blest' 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps,  beneath  thr  lTiorn  ; 

Now  lost,  to  all  ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 

Near  her  betrayer’s  door  she  lays  herhead, 

And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 
shower. 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn, — thine,  the  loveliest 
train, — - 

Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 

At  proud  men’s  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 

Ah,  no  !  To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 

Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 

Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 

Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before, 

The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore  ; 

Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 

And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day  ; 
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Those  matted  woods,  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling  ; 

Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowned, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around, 

Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake, 

Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 

And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they  ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 

Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 

Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 

The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green. 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 

That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven  !  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting 
day, 

That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 

When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wished  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main, 

And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Returned  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others’  woe  ; 

But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 

He  only  wished  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears. 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a  lover’s  for  a  father’s  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes. 

And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose, 

And  kissed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  clasped  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear, 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury  !  thou  curst  by  Heaven’s  decree. 
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How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 

Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  ! 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 

Till  sapped  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done  ; 

Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 

I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 

Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 

Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 

And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there  ; 

And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 

And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 

And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 

Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade  ; 

Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 

Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 

My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride  ; 

Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 

That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep’st  me  so  ; 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 

Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well  ! 
Farewell,  and  O  !  where’er  thy  voice  be  tried, 

On  Torno’s  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 

Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 

Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow. 

Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 

Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime  ; 

Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain  : 
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Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  : 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest, 
TTTough* very  poor,  may  still  he_very..hlesL ; 

That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away  ; 

While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 

As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


Song 

The  wretch  condemned  with  life  to  part 
Still,  still  on  hope  relies  ; 

And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper’s  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  our  way  ; 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 
Emits  a  brighter  ray. 


EPITAPH 

On  Thomas  Parnell 

This  tomb,  inscribed  to  gentle  Parnell’s  name, 

May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 

What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay, 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure’s  flowery  way 
Celestial  themes  confessed  his  tuneful  aid  ; 

And  Heaven,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 
Needless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow, 

The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below  : 

More  lasting  rapture  from  his  works  shall  rise, 
While  converts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies. 
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William  Cowper  was  born  in  1731  at  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  where  his  father  was  rector.  He  was 
educated  first  at  a  local  school,  where  he  was  bullied, 
and  then  at  Westminster,  where  he  “  excelled  at 
cricket  and  football,”  published  his  first  poem,  becarpe 
fired  with  literary  ambition,  and  developed  a  dislike 
for  English  public  schools. 

Leaving  Westminster  at  eighteen,  Cowper  was 
articled.  ±0  a  solicitor.  He  became  friends  with  a 
fellow-clerk  named  Thurlow,  and  with  him  spent 
much  time  “  giggling  and  making  giggle  ”  with  the 
three  daughters  of  Cowper’s  uncle,  Ashley  Cowper. 

During  his  early  years  in  chambers  Cowper  became 
oppressed  with  melancholy.  He  sought  alleviation 
in  reading  the  poems  of  George  Herbert  :  this  study 
aggravated  the  complaint,  but  Cowper  abandoned  it 
only  to  throw  himself  even  more  intensely  into  re¬ 
ligious  exercises.  He  supplemented  these  devotions 
by  a  cruise  in  a  yacht,  which  made  so  marked  an 
improvement  in  his  condition  that  he  burnt  the 
prayers  which  he  had  composed,  but  was  afterwards 
tortured  by  remorse. 

At  about  this  time  he  became  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Theodora,  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  uncle.  On 
the  grounds  of  the  near  relationship,  the  girl’s  father 
would  not  allow  the  marriage,  and  the  incident  added 
to  the  young  man’s  melancholy. 

His  cousin,  Major  Cowper,  offered  to  secure  for  him 
the  office  of  “  clerk  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
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Lords.”  Some  opposition  was  raised  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  Cowper  was  told  that  he  would  have  to 
submit  to  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  idea  of  this  examination  and  a  morbid 
sense  of  his  unfitness  completely  upset  his  balance. 
He  bought  a  bottle  of  poison,  but  could  not  manage 
to  drink  it ;  he  tried  lo 'drown  himseif  in  a  river,  but 
was  deterred  by  a  porter  who  insisted  on  watching 
him  ;  he  tried  to  hang  himself,  but  the  garter  broke. 
His  relations  were  corrlpelled  to  lodge  him  in  a  private 
madhouse,  where  his  insanity  took  the  form  of  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  was  damned.  He  was  committed  to 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Cotton,  himself  a  writer 
of  verses,  who  treated  him  with  great  skill  and 
kindness.  After  fifteen  months  the  patient  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  to  leave  the  home  and  settle  down 
quietly  in  the  country  at  Huntingdon. 

At  Huntingdon  Cowper  began  his  life-long  intimacy 
with  the  Unwins,  with  whom  for  purposes  of  economy 
he  went  to  board.  Much  of  each  day  was  devoted  to 
religious  observances,  in  which  Cowper  joined  with  the 
^family.*  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  Cowper  still 
continued  to  live  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  had  become  a 
"mother”  to  him:  together  they  removed  to  Olney 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  Cowper  became  lay- 
curate  to  John  Newton,  who  had  thrown  up  the 
command  of  a  slave-ship  in  order  to  become  an  evan¬ 
gelical  parson.  Cowper’s  work  among  the  poor  was 
much  respected,  and  he  was  known  as  the  “  Squire,” 
or.."  Sir  Cowper.” 

Though  Newton’s  temperament  was  severe,  he  was 
a  staunch  friend  to  the  poet.  He  encouraged  him  to 
write  many  of  his  famous  hymns,  nursed  him  through 
his  next  attack  of  melancholia,  when  he  felt  bound  to 
sacrifice  himself  in  the  manner  of  Isaac,  and  suggested 
the  panacea  of  keeping  those  hares  which  scamper 
comfortingly  among  many  of  the  poet’s  dark  pages. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  hares,  in  garden- 
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ing,  in  sketching,  and  in  building  himself  a  summer¬ 
house,  restored  the  poet  sufficiently  for  ambitious 
literary  work  to  be  undertaken.  In  1782  appeared  the '  7 
volume  containing  Table  Talk,  Conversation,  and  Re¬ 
tirement,  to  be  followed  three  years  later  by  a  second 
containing  The  Task  and  John  Gilpin.  The  success 
of  the  volumes  was  increased  by  the  actor  Hender¬ 
son,  who  included  John  Gilpin  among  his  recitations 
with  such  success  that  one  bookseller  alone  sold  six 
thousand  copies,  and  Cowper’s  fame  as  a  poet  was 
established. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  gloom.  In 
1787  he  again  failed  to  hang  himself,  owing  to  Mrs. 
Unwin  who  entered  the  room  and  cut  the  rope  in 
time.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Unwin  herself  became 
paralytic  and  died,  Cowper  receiving  the  news  with 
the  numbed  indifference  of  Macbeth — “  she  should 
have  died  hereafter.” 

His  last  original  poem,  The  Castaway,  gives  a  vivid 
and  pathetic  description  of  the  closing  mood  of  the 
poet’s  life.  Death,  which  had  refused  to  be  violently 
anticipated,  came  peacefully  in  1800. 

Cowper’s  poetry  might  be  described  as  a(CompleteJ 
bscape  from  Pope,  and  an  easy  introduction  to  Words¬ 
worth.  Pope’s  poetry  and  life  were  of  the  town, 
Cowper’s  of  the  country.  Wordsworth  made  of 
Nature  a  difficult  thing,  and  his  treatment  of  her  in 
poetry  is  profound  and  mystical.  Cowper  shared 
Wordsworth’s  love  of  the  fields  and  rivers  and  flowers 
without,  reading  into  them  anv  greater  significance 
than  the  fact  that  they  are  beautiful  and  are  a  source 
of  delight  to  those  who  feel  their  beauty.  The  meanest 
flower  that  blows  gave  Cowper  no  thoughts  too  deep 
for  tears,  but  it  gave  him  quiet  enjoyment,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  first  considerable  poet  to  appreciate 
the  country,  after  the  classical  town-bred  era  of 
Dryden  and  Pope,  his  work  is  of  peculiar  interest  and 
importance. 
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His  whole  attitude  of  mind  is  summed  up  in  his 
famous  line : 


“  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.” 

God  and  God’s  country  were  the  two  sources  of  conso- 

lation  to  which  throughout  his  troubled  life  Headways 

turned.  Nature  in  her  quietest  manifestations  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  especially.  Wind-swept  heaths,  men¬ 
acing  mountain  crags,  reverberating  thunder,  all  of 
which  add  strength  to  Wordsworth’s  Prelude  and 
Excursion,  play  little  part  in  Cowper’s  descriptions. 
Rather  he  delights  in  celebrating  the  humble  beauties 
of  the  hedgerow,  the  contented  cattle  sprinkled  over 
the  mead,  the  smoke  curling  peacefully  from  the 
village  chimneys,  the  distant  plough,  the  labouring 
teams,  and  the  slow-winding  Ouse. 

For  depicting  such  simple  English  scenery,  Cowper’s 
style. Js  admirably  fitted,  for  it  is  itself  simple  and 
natural : 

“  No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar  :  paler  some, 

And  of  a  wannish  grey  ;  the  willow  such, 

And  poplar  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 

And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm  ; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still, 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long  surviving  oak.” 


In  lines  such  as  these  there  is  no  straining  after  effect 
either  of  expression  or  thought  :  words  are  used  only 
with  the  object  of  conveying  a  picture  as  true  as 
possible.  This  aiimixaHe^mduiess^^  is 

characteristic  of  all  that  Cowper  wrote. 


England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still  ” — 
The  arresting  charm  of  the  line  lies  in  its  frankness. 
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"  Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  ! 

All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore  !  ” 

Here  the  same  absence  of  ornament  and  complete 
sincerity  results  in  a  poem  which  is  worthy  to  be 
wedded  even  to  the  immense  dignity  of  Handel’s 
march  in  Scipio. 

Verbal  simplicity  is  yet  again  the  making  of  the 
many  lighter  poems,  on  cats,  and  dogs,  and  hares, 
which  serve  as  such  gay  relief  from  the  poet’s  usual 
solemnity. 

Cowper  discusses  at  length  in  The  T ask  the  “pleasure 
in  poetic  pains  which  only  poets  know.”  His  own 
poetry  gives  the  impression  that  he  himself  was  more 
familiar  with  the  pleasure  than  the  pains.  Turning, 
as  he  does,  to  the  making  of  poetry  as  a  consolation 
after  many  unhappy  hours,  he  does  not  seem  to  worry 
overmuch  as  to  how  this  or  that  shall  best  be  said, 
but  to  write  only  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  has 
something  which  he  really  wishes  to  say.  Being  un¬ 
usually  burdened  with  care,  he  was  himself  a  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  of  the  abstract  poet  of  whom  he 
writes  that : 

“  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  man  ! 

He  feels  the  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 

Such  joys  has  he  that  sings  !  ” 

Hence  the  unaffected  fun  of  The  Colubriad,  the 
romping  excitement  of  John  Gilpin,  the  beautiful 
nature-painting  in  The  Task,  the  passionate  fervour 
of  the  Olney.  Hymns,  all  have  this  in  common  :  they 
are  all  the  speech  of  a  man,  abnormally  sensitive  and 
transparently  sincere,  who  wrote  neither  for  fame  nor 
wealth,  but  because  in  his  troubled  passage  through 
the  world  he  found  his  highest  joy  in  the  art  of  self- 
expression. 
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POEMS  OF  NATURE 

The  Poplar  Field 

The  poplars  are  felled  ;  farewell  to  the  shade, 

And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade  ! 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  theTeaves, 

Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they  grew 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid, 

And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade  ! 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat, 

Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat. 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  before 
Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 

And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 

With  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head. 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

’Tis  a  sight  to  engage  me,  if  anything  can, 

To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man  ; 

Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see. 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he. 
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Survivor  sole,  and  hardly  such,  of  all 

That  once  lived  here,  thy  brethren  ! — at  my  birth  ft  L 

(Since  which  I  number  threescore  winters  past) 

A  shattered  veteran,  hollow-trunked  perhaps, 

As  now,  and  with  excoriate  forks  deform, 

Relics  of  ages  ! — could  a  mind,  imbued 
With  truth  from  Heaven,  created  thing  adore, 

I  might  with  reverence  kneel  and  worship  thee. 

It  seems  idolatry  with  some  excuse, 

When  our  forefather  Druids  on  their  oaks 
Imagined  sanctity.  The  conscience,  yet 
Unpurified  by  an  authentic  act 
Of  amnesty,  the  meed  of  blood  divine, 

Loved  not  the  light,  but,  gloomy,  into  gloom 
Of  thickest  shades,  like  Adam  after  taste 
Of  fruit  proscribed,  as  to  a  refuge,  fled. 

Thou  wast  a  bauble  once  ;  a  cup  and  ball, 

Which  babes  might  play  with  ;  and  the  thievish  jay, 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloined 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs, 

And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp. 

But  fate  thy  growth  decreed  ;  autumnal  rains 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree  mellowed  the  soil 
Designed  thy  cradle  ;  and  a  skipping  deer, 

With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure, 

Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 

So  fancy  dreams.  Disprove  it,  if  ye  can, 

Ye  reasoners  broad  awake,  whose  busy  search 
Of  argument,  employed  too  oft  amiss, 

Sifts  half  the  pleasures  of  short  life  away  ! 

Thou  fell’st  mature  ;  and  in  the  loamy  clod 
Swelling  with  vegetative  force  instinct 
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Didst  burst  thine  egg,  as  theirs  the  fabled  Twins, 

Now  stars  ;  two  lobes,  protruding,  paired  exact ; 

A  leaf  succeeded,  and  another  leaf, 

And,  all  the  elements  thy  puny  growth 
Fostering  propitious,  thou  becamest  a  twig. 

Who  lived  when  thou  wast  such  ?  Oh,  couldst 
thou  speak, 

As  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  future,  best  unknown,  but  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past. 

By  thee  I  might  correct,  erroneous  oft, 

The  clock  of  history,  facts  and  events 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  facts 
Recovering,  and  misstated  setting  right— 

Desperate  attempt,  till  trees  shall  speak  again  ! 

Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast,  king  of  the  woods, 
And  Time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in.  Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
O’erhung  the  champaign  ;  and  the  numerous  flocks 
That  grazed  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe-sheltered  from  the  storm. 

No  flock  frequents  thee  now.  Thou  hast  outlived 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth. 

While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast  pushed 
Of  treeship — first  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass  ; 

Then  twig  ;  then  sapling  ;  and,  as  century  rolled 
Slow  after  century,  a  giant-bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushioned  root 
Upheaved  above  the  soil,  and  sides  enbossed 
With  prominent  wens  globose, — till  at  the  last 
The  rottenness,  which  Time  is  charged  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee. 

What  exhibitions  various  hath  the  world 
Witnessed,  of  mutability  in  all 
That  we  account  most  durable  below  ! 
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Change  is  the  diet  on  which  all  subsist, 

Created  changeable,  and  change  at  last 
Destroys  them.  Skies  uncertain,  now  the  heat 
Transmitting  cloudless,  and  the  solar  beam 
Now  quenching  in  a  boundless  sea  of  clouds, — 

Calm  and  alternate  storm,  moisture  and  drought, 
Invigorate  by  turns  the  springs  of  life 
In  all  that  live,  plant,  animal,  and  man, 

And  in  conclusion  mar  them.  Nature’s  threads, 

Fine  passing  thoiight,  even  in  her  coarsest  works, 

Delight  in  agitation,  yet  sustain 

The  force  that  agitates,  not  unimpaired  : 

But,  worn  by  frequent  impulse,  to  the  cause 
Of  their  best  tone  their  dissolution  owe. 

Thought  cannot  spend  itself,  comparing  still 
jj.  JThe  great  and  little  of  thy  lot,  thy  growth 
/yJ>\  From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 

'  Of  matchless  grandeur,  and  declension  thence, 

Slow,  into  such  magnificent  decay. 

Time  was  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Could  shake  thee  to  the  root- — and  time  has  been 
When  tempest  could  not.  At  thy  firmest  age 
^  Thou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents, 

That  might  have  ribbed  the  sides  and  planked  the  deck 
Of  some  flagged  admiral ;  and  tortuous  arms, 

^ i  The  shipwright’s  darling  treasure,  didst  present 
To  the  four-quartered  winds,  robust  and  bold, 

Warped  into  tough  knee-timber,  many  a  load  ! 
BntThe  axe  spared  thee.  In  those  thriftier  days 
Oaks  fell  not,  hewn  by  thousands,  to  supply 
The  bottomless  demands  of  contest  waged 
For  senatorial  honours.  Thus  to  Time 
The  task  was  left  to  whittle  thee  away 
With  his  sly  scythe,  whose  ever-nibbling  edge, 
Noiseless,  an  atom,  and  an  atom  more, 

Disjoining  from  the  rest,  has,  unobserved, 

Achieved  a  labour,  which  had,  far  and  wide, 

By  man  performed,  made  all  the  forest  ring. 
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Embowelled  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Possessing  nought  but  the  scooped  rind, — that  seems 
A  huge  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 

Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root, — 

Thou  temptest  none,  but  rather  much  forbiddest 
The  feller’s  toil,  which  thou  couldst  ill  requite. 

Yet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 

A  quarry  of  stout  spurs  and  knotted  fangs, 

Which,  crooked  into  a  thousand  whimsies,  clasp 
The  stubborn  soil,  and  hold  thee  still  erect. 

So  stands  a  kingdom,  whose  foundation  yet 
Fails  not,  in  virtue  and  in  wisdom  laid, 

Though  all  the  superstructure,  by  the  tooth 

Pulverized  of  venality,  a  shell 

Stands  now,  and  semblance  only  of  itself  ! 

Thine  arms  have  left  thee.  Winds  have  rent  them 
off 

Long  since,  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wild 
With  bow  and  shaft  have  burnt  them.  Some  have 
left 

A  splintered  stump,  bleached  to  a  snowy  white  : 

And  some  memorial  none,  where  once  they  grew. 

Yet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  she  can, 

Even  where  death  predominates.  The  Spring 
Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  force 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighbouring  wood. 

So  much  thy  juniors,  who  their  birth  received 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine. 

But  since,  although  well  qualified  by  age 
To  teach,  no  spirit  dwells  in  thee,  nor  voice 
May  be  expected  from  thee,  seated  here 
On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearers  none, 

Or  prompter,  save  the  scene,  I  will  perform 
Myself  the  oracle,  and  will  discourse 
In  my  own  ear  such  matter  as  I  may. 

One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  all, 

Drew  not  his  life  from  woman  ;  never  gazed, 
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With  mute  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw. 

On  all  around  him  ;  learned  not  by  degrees, 

Nor  owed  articulation  to  his  ear  ; 

But  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 

At  once,  upstood  intelligent,  surveyed 

All  creatures,  with  precision  understood 

Their  purport,  uses,  properties  ;  assigned 

To  each  his  name  significant,  and,  filled 

With  love  and  wisdom,  rendered  back  to  Heaven 

In  praise  harmonious  the  first  air  he  drew. 

He  was  excused  the  penalties  of  dull 

Minority.  No  tutor  charged  his  hand 

With  the  thought-tracing  quill,  or  tasked  his  mind 

With  problems.  History,  not  wanted  yet, 

Leaned  on  her  elbow,  watching  Time,  whose  course, 
Eventful,  should  supply  her  with  a  theme. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1791- 

,  t  L'  i  r-  -3  »  r.  -*  1 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton 

(An  Invitation  into  the  Country) 

The  swallows  in  their  torpid  state 
Compose  their  useless  wing, 

And  bees  in  hives  as  idly  wait 
The  call  of  early  spring. 

The  keenest  frost  that  binds  the  stream, 
The  wildest  wind  that  blows, 

Are  neither  felt  nor  feared  by  them, 
Secure  of  their  repose  : 

But  man,  all  feeling  and  awake, 

The  gloomy  scene  surveys  ; 

With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache. 

And  pant  for  brighter  days. 
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Old  Winter,  halting  o’er  the  mead, 
Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn  ; 

But  lovely  Spring  peeps  o’er  his  head, 
And  whispers  your  return. 

Then  April  with  her  sister  May 
Shall  chase  him  from  the  bowers, 

And  weave  fresh  garlands  every  day, 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours. 

And  if  a  tear  that  speaks  regret 
Of  happier  times  appear, 

A  glimpse  of  joy  that  we  have  met 
Shall  shine,  and  dry  the  tear. 
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Hackneyed  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar 
Which  thousands,  once  fast  chained  to,  quit  no  more, 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 

All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego  ; 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade, 

Where,  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequestered  spot, 

Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o’er 

And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before, 

He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees, 

Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  Ease, 

Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span, 

And,  having  lived  a  trifler,  die  a  man. 

Thus  Conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast. 
Though  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  suppressed, 
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And  calls  a  creature  formed  for  God  alone, 

For  heaven’s  high  purposes,  and  not  his  own. 

Calls  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims. 

From  what  debilitates  and  what  inflames, 

From  cities  humming  with  a  restless  crowd, 

Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 

Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain, 

The  dupes  of  pleasure,  or  the  slaves  of  gain. 

Where  works  of  man  are  clustered  close  around, 
And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found, 

To  regions  where,  in  spite  of  sin  and  woe, 

Traces  of  Eden  are  still  seen  below, 

Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field,  and  grove 
Remind  him  of  his  Maker’s  power  and  love. 

’Tis  well  if,  looked  for  at  so  late  a  day, 

In  the  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  play, 

True  wisdom  will  attend  his  feeble  call, 

And  grace  his  action  ere  the  curtain  fall. 

Souls  that  have  long  despised  their  heavenly  birth, 
Their  wishes  all  impregnated  with  Earth, 

For  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  care 
In  catching  smoke  and  feeding  upon  air, 
Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men, 

Rarely  redeem  the  short  remaining  ten. 

Inveterate  habits  choke  the  unfruitful  heart, 

Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part, 

And,  draining  its  nutritious  powers  to  feed 
Their  noxious  growth,  starve  every  better  seed. 

Happy,  if  full  of  days — but  happier  far. 

If,  ere  we  yet  discern  life’s  evening  star. 

Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world  that  feeds 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds. 

We  can  escape  from  Custom’s  idiot  sway, 

To  serve  the  Sovereign  we  were  born  to  obey. 

Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  displayed 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  He  has  made  ! 

To  trace  in  Nature’s  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine, 
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Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease, 

Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees, 

The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint, 

Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point, 

Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 

His  mighty  work  who  speaks  and  it  is  done, 

The  Invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed, 

To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field  ; 

To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms, 

These  hatched,  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 

New  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  share, 

Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 

Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  bulk  and 
size, 

More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise  ; 

With  helmet  heads,  and  dragon  scales  adorned, 

The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  scorned, 

Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man’s  high  birth, 

Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth  : 

Then  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey, 

Far  as  the  faculty  can  stretch  away, 

Ten  thousand  rivers  poured  at  his  command 
From  urns,  that  never  fail,  through  every  land  ; 

These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force, 

Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course  ; 

The  cloud-surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitful  vales  ; 

Seas,  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails  ; 

The  sun.  a  world  whence  other  worlds  drink  light, 

The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night  ; 

Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 

Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space — 

At  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet’s  flame, 

And  with  a  rapture  like  his  own  exclaim, 

“  These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  thou  Source  of  good, 
How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood  ! 

Thine,  and  upheld  by  Thy  paternal  care, 

This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair  ; 

Thy  power  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought, 
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Adored  and  praised  in  all  that  Thou  hast  wrought. 
Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  Thee  ; 

Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heavenly  day 
Thy  words,  more  clearly  than  Thy  works,  display. 
That,  while  Thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine, 
I  may  resemble  Thee,  and  call  Thee  mine.” 

O  blest  proficiency  !  surpassing  all 
That  men  erroneously  their  glory  call, 

The  recompense  that  arts  or  arms  can  yield, 

The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field, 

Compared  with  this  sublimest  life  below, 

Ye  kings  and  rulers,  what  have  courts  to  show  ? 
Thus  studied,  used  and  consecrated  thus, 

On  earth  what  is,  seems  formed  indeed  for  us  : 

Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  froward  child, 

Fretful  unless  diverted  and  beguiled, 

Much  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fires 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires, 

But  as  a  scale,  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
From  mighty  means  to  more  important  ends, 
Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod, 

Mounts  from  inferior  beings  up  to  God, 

And  sees,  by  no  fallacious  light  or  dim, 

Earth  made  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  Him. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  approve,  or  would  enforce, 

A  superstitious  and  monastic  course  : 

Truth  is  not  local,  God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades, 

And  may  be  feared  amid  the  busiest  scenes, 

Or  scorned  where  business  never  intervenes. 

But  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours, 

Conscious  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  powers. 

And  in  a  world  where,  other  ills  apart, 

The  roving  eye  misleads  the  careless  heart. 

To  limit  Thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 
Wherever  freakish  Fancy  points  the  way  ; 

To  bid  the  pleadings  of  Self-love  be  still. 
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Resign  our  own,  and  seek  our  Maker’s  will ; 

To  spread  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  compare 
Our  conduct  with  the  laws  engraven  there  ; 

To  measure  all  that  passes  in  the  breast, 

Faithfully,  fairly,  by  that  sacred  test  ; 

To  dive  into  the  secret  deeps  within, 

To  spare  no  passion  and  no  favourite  sin, 

And  search  the  themes,  important  above  all, 
Ourselves,  and  our  recovery  from  our  fall. 

But  leisure,  silence,  and  a  mind  released 

From  anxious  thoughts  how  wealth  may  be  increased. 

How  to  secure,  in  some  propitious  hour, 

The  point  of  interest  or  the  post  of  power, 

A  soul  serene,  and  equally  retired 
From  objects  too  much  dreaded  or  desired, 

Safe  from  the  clamours  of  perverse  dispute, 

At  least  are  friendly  to  the  great  pursuit. 

Opening  the  map  of  God’s  extensive  plan. 

We  find  a  little  isle,  this  life  of  man  ; 

Eternity’s  unknown  expanse  appears 
Circling  around  and  limiting  his  years. 

The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 

Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore, 

With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  excels, 

Some  shining  pebbles,  and  some  weeds  and  shells  ; 
Thus  laden,  dream  that  they  are  rich  and  great, 

And  happiest  he  that  groans  beneath  his  weight  : 

The  waves  o’ertake  them  in  their  serious  play, 

And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away  ; 

They  shriek  and  sink,  survivors  start  and  weep, 

Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  to  the  deep. 

A  few  forsake  the  throng  ;  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  Heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize, 

Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  above, 
Sealed  with  His  signet  whom  they  serve  and  love  ; 
Scorned  by  the  rest,  with  patient  hope  they  wait 
A  kind  release  from  their  imperfect  state, 

And  unregretted  are  soon  snatched  away 
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From  scenes  of  sorrow  into  glorious  day. 

Nor  these  alone  prefer  a  life  recluse, 

Who  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use  ; 

The  love  of  change  that  lives  in  every  breast, 
Genius,  and  temper,  and  desire  of  rest, 

Discordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet, 

And  each  inclines  its  votary  to  retreat. 

Some  minds  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise. 

And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  enjoys, 

The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prize, 

That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes  ; 

The  fruits  that  hang  on  pleasure’s  flowery  stem, 
Whate’er  enchants  them,  are  no  snares  to  them. 

To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  groves, 

Or  forest  where  the  deer  securely  roves, 

The  fall  of  waters  and  the  song  of  birds, 

And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds. 

Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 

The  world  can  boast,  and  her  chief  favourites  share. 

With  eager  step,  and  carelessly  arrayed, 

For  such  a  cause  the  poet  seeks  the  shade  : 

From  all  he  sees  he  catches  new  delight, 

Pleased  fancy  claps  her  pinions  at  the  sight ; 

The  rising  or  the  setting  orb  of  day, 

The  clouds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away, 

Nature  in  all  the  various  shapes  she  wears, 
Frowning  in  storms,  or  breathing  gentle  airs. 

The  snowy  robe  her  wintry  state  assumes, 

Her  summer  heats,  her  fruits,  and  her  perfumes, — 
All,  all  alike,  transport  the  glowing  bard, 

Success  in  rhyme  his  glory  and  reward. 

O  Nature  !  whose  Elysian  scenes  disclose 
His  bright  perfections,  at  whose  word  they  rose, 
Next  to  that  Power,  who  formed  thee  and  sustains, 
Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains, 

Still,  as  I  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 
Thy  genuine  charms,  and  guide  an  artless  hand. 
That  I  may  catch  a  fire  but  rarely  known, 
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Give  useful  light,  though  I  should  miss  renown, 
And,  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  every  line 
Bears  proof  of  an  intelligence  divine, 

May  feel  a  heart  enriched  by  what  it  pays, 

That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Maker’s  praise. 

Woe  to  the  man  whose  wit  disclaims  its  use, 
Glittering  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce, 

Who  studies  nature  with  a  wanton  eye, 

Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by  ; 

His  hours  of  leisure  and  recess  employs 
In  drawing  pictures  of  forbidden  joys. 

Retires  to  blazon  his  own  worthless  name. 

Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  surer  aim. 

The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarms, 

Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 

Saints  offer  nothing  in  their  warmest  prayers 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theirs  ; 

’Tis  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time, 

And  every  thought  that  wanders  is  a  crime. 

In  sighs  he  worships  his  supremely  fair. 

And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair, 

Adores  a  creature,  and,  devout  in  vain, 

Wins  in  return  an  answer  of  disdain. 

As  woodbine  weds  the  plants  within  her  reach, 
Rough  elm,  or  smooth-grained  ash,  or  glossy  beech. 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays. 

But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace. 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace  ; 

So  Love,  that  clings  around  the  noblest  minds, 
Forbids  the  advancement  of  the  soul  he  binds  ; 

The  suitor’s  air  indeed  he  soon  improves. 

And  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves, 

Teaches  his  eyes  a  language,  and  no  less 
Refines  his  speech,  and  fashions  his  address  ; 

But  farewell  promises  of  happier  fruits, 

Manly  designs,  and  learning’s  grave  pursuits  ; 

Girt  with  a  chain  he  cannot  wish  to  break, 
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His  only  bliss  is  sorrow  for  her  sake  ; 

Who  will  may  pant  for  glory  and  excel, 

Her  smile  his  aim,  all  higher  aims  farewell  ! 
Thyrsis,  Alexis,  or  whatever  name 
May  least  offend  against  so  pure  a  flame, 

Though  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  sincere 
Sound  harshly  in  so  delicate  an  ear. 

And  lovers,  of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild, 

Can  least  brook  management,  however  mild. 

Yet  let  a  poet  (poetry  disarms 

The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 

Risk  an  intrusion  on  thy  pensive  mood, 

And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 
Pastoral  images  and  still  retreats, 

Umbrageous  walks  and  solitary  seats, 

Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams, 
Soft  airs,  nocturnal  vigils,  and  day  dreams. 

Are  all  enchantments  in  a  case  like  thine. 
Conspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design. 
Soothe  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  surer  prey, 

And  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powers  away. 
Up — God  has  formed  thee  with  a  wiser  view, 

Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue  ; 

Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself,  the  worst. 
Woman  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  bestow 
When  he  designed  a  paradise  below. 

The  richest  earthly  boon  his  hands  afford, 
Deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  not  adored. 

Post  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes, 

Collect  the  scattered  truths  that  study  gleans. 
Mix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wiser  part, 

No  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart  ; 

Its  empire  is  not  hers,  nor  is  it  thine, 

’Tis  God’s  just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Heberden,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  fulfil, 

Gives  melancholy  up  to  Nature’s  care. 
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And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 

Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embowered  alcove. 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move  : 

Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 

Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below. 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 

Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 

That  tongue  is  silent  now  ;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 

Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 

Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 

Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short  ; 

Both  fail  beneath  a  fever’s  secret  sway, 

And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 

This  is  a  sight  for  Pity  to  peruse, 

Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views, 

Till  Sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 

Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 

This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest, 

Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least  : 

Job  felt  it,  when  he  groaned  beneath  the  rod 
And  the  barbed  arrows  of  a  frowning  God  ; 

And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare, 
Friends  such  as  his  for  modem  Jobs  prepare. 

Blest,  rather  curst,  with  hearts  that  never  feel. 

Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  close  hammered  steel, 

With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat, 

And  minds  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat  ; 

With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire, 

And  wit,  that  puppet-prompters  might  inspire. 
Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke 
On  pangs  enforced  with  God’s  severest  stroke. 

But  with  a  soul,  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing  : 

Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A  laugh  at  its  expense,  is  slender  praise  ; 

He,  that  has  not  usurped  the  name  of  man, 
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Does  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can 
To  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  part, 

And  staunch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart. 

’Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose. 

Forgery  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes  ; 

Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 

Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright  ; 

The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which  if  He  please 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease) 

Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
Lost,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant’s  care, 

Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 

Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 

Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by  : 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels  ; 

No  cure  for  such,  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals. 
And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 

That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 
Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 
A  Father’s  frown,  and  kiss  His  chastening  hand. 

To  thee  the  day-spring,  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 

The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon, 

The  stars,  that,  sprinkled  o’er  the  vault  of  night, 
Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 

Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine, 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine  : 

Yet  seek  Him,  in  His  favour  life  is  found  ; 

All  bliss  beside,  a  shadow  or  a  sound  : 

Then  Heaven,  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  Earth, 
Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth  ; 

Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face, 
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Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 

Shall  be  despised  and  overlooked  no  more. 

Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unfelt  before, 

Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice, 

And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice  ; 

The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales. 

And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

“  Ye  groves,”  the  statesman  at  his  desk  exclaims. 
Sick  of  a  thousand  disappointed  aims, 

“  My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride. 

Beneath  your  shades  your  grey  possessor  hide, 

Receive  me  languishing  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows. 

Ye  saw  me  once  (ah  those  regretted  days, 

When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise  !) 

Hour  after  hour  delightfully  allot 
To  studies  then  familiar,  since  forgot, 

And  cultivate  a  taste  for  ancient  song. 

Catching  its  ardour  as  I  mused  along  ; 

Nor  seldom,  as  propitious  heaven  might  send, 

What  once  I  valued  and  could  boast,  a  friend, 

Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  pressed 
His  undissembling  virtue  to  my  breast ; 

Receive  me  now,  not  uncorrupt  as  then, 

Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men, 

But  versed  in  arts,  that,  while  they  seem  to  stay 
A  fallen  empire,  hasten  its  decay. 

To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home, 

The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fatigued  I  come  ; 

For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot’s  voice, 

And  make  the  course  he  recommends  my  choice  : 

We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire, 

His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire.” 

’Tis  done — he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise, 

Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  baj^s, 

That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate 
The  disencumbered  Atlas  of  the  state. 

Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeze  of  morn 
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First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn, 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bush 
Sits  linking  cherry-stones,  or  platting  rush, 

How  fair  is  freedom  ? — he  was  always  free  : 

To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree, 

To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashioned  hook 
To  draw  the  incautious  minnow  from  the  brook, 

Are  life’s  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view, 

His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew  ; 

She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  eyes. 

The  good  we  never  miss  we  rarely  prize  : 

But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  affairs, 

Escaped  from  office  and  its  constant  cares, 

What  charms  he  sees  in  freedom’s  smile  expressed, 

In  freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossessed  ; 

The  tongue,  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  commands, 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands, 

Shall  own  itself  a  stammerer  in  that  cause, 

Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 

He  knows  indeed  that,  whether  dressed  or  rude, 

Wild  without  art,  or  artfully  subdued. 

Nature  in  every  form  inspires  delight, 

But  never  marked  her  with  so  just  a  sight. 

Her  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store, 

With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o’er, 

Green  balks  and  furrowed  lands,  the  stream  that 
spreads 

Its  cooling  vapour  o’er  the  dewy  meads, 

Downs,  that  almost  escape  the  inquiring  eye, 

That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky. 

Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  passed, 

Seem  all  created  since  he  travelled  last. 

Master  of  all  the  enjoyments  he  designed, 

No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind, 

What  early  philosophic  hours  he  keeps, 

How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps  ! 

Not  sounder  he  that  on  the  mainmast  head. 

While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  red, 
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Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land, 

Nor  quits  till  evening- watch  his  giddy  stand, 

Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman’s  haste, 

Slips  to  his  hammock,  and  forgets  the  blast. 

He  chooses  company,  but  not  the  squire’s, 

Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good  breeding  tires  ; 
Nor  yet  the  parson’s,  who  would  gladly  come, 
Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home  ; 
Nor  can  he  much  affect  the  neighbouring  peer. 
Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near  ; 

But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend, 

With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend  : 

A  man  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place  : 
Who  comes  when  called,  and  at  a  word  withdraws. 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause  ; 
Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence 
To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence, 

On  whom  he  rests  well  pleased  his  weary  powers, 
And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hours. 

The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  course, 

May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force, 

But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene, 

Or  half  so  clear,  as  in  the  rural  scene. 

Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  bliss, 

What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss  ; 
Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year, 

But  short  the  date  of  all  we  gather  here  ; 

No  happiness  is  felt,  except  the  true. 

That  does  not  charm  the  more  for  being  new. 

This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made, 

Or,  if  the  thought  occurred,  not  duly  weighed, 

He  sighs — for,  after  all,  by  slow  degrees 
The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please  ; 

To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 
Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away  ; 

The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair, 

He  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there  ; 
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With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks, 

Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books, 

But  fuels,  while  grasping  at  his  faded  joys, 

A  secret  thirst  of  his  renounced  employs. 

He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post, 

Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  lost, 

Blames  his  own  indolence,  observes,  though  late, 

’Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state, 

Flies  to  the  levee,  and  received  with  grace, 

Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats, 

That  dread  the  encroachment  of  our  growing  streets, 
Tight  boxes,  neatly  sashed,  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  July  sun’s  collected  rays, 

Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gasping  there, 

Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 

O  sweet  retirement,  who  would  balk  the  thought, 
That  could  afford  retirement,  or  could  not  ? 

’Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight, 

The  second  milestone  fronts  the  garden  gate  ; 

A  step  if  fair,  and,  if  a  shower  approach, 

You  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage-coach. 

There  prisoned  in  a  parlour  snug  and  small, 

Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall, 

The  man  of  business  and  his  friends  compressed 
Forget  their  labours,  and  yet  find  no  rest  : 

But  still  ’tis  rural — trees  are  to  be  seen 
From  every  window,  and  the  fields  are  green  ; 

Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door, 

And  what  could  a  remoter  scene  show  more  ? 

A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  mind, 

And  ignorance  of  better  things  makes  man, 

Who  cannot  much,  rejoice  in  what  he  can  ; 

And  he,  that  deems  his  leisure  well  bestowed 
In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike  road, 

Is  occupied  as  well,  employs  his  hours 
As  wisely,  and  as  much  improves  his  powers, 
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As  he  that  slumbers  in  pavilions  graced 
With  all  the  charms  of  an  accomplished  taste. 

Yet  hence,  alas  !  insolvencies;  and  hence 
The  unpitied  victim  of  ill-judged  expense, 

From  all  his  wearisome  engagements  freed, 

Shakes  hands  with  business,  and  retires  indeed. 

Your  prudent  grandmammas,  ye  modern  belles, 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 
When  health  required  it,  would  consent  to  roam, 
Else  more  attached  to  pleasures  found  at  home. 
But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife. 

Ingenious  to  diversify  dull  life, 

In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys, 

Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys, 

And  all,  impatient  of  dry  land,  agree 
With  one  consent  to  rush  into  the  sea. — 

Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 

Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God. 

He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep. 

That  shines,  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep  ; 
Vast  as  it  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows 
The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows  ; 
Curling  and  whitening  over  all  the  waste, 

The  rising  waves  obey  the  increasing  blast. 

Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars, 

Thunder  and  flash  upon  the  steadfast  shores, 

Till  He  that  rides  the  whirlwind  checks  the  rein, 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  again. — 
Nereids  or  Dryads,  as  the  fashion  leads, 

Now  in  the  floods,  now  panting  in  the  meads, 
Votaries  of  Pleasure  still,  where’er  she  dwells. 
Near  barren  rocks,  in  palaces,  or  cells, 

O  grant  a  poet  leave  to  recommend 
(A  poet  fond  of  Nature,  and  your  friend) 

Her  slighted  works  to  your  admiring  view, 

Her  works  must  needs  excel  who  fashioned  you. 
Would  ye,  when  rambling  in  your  morning  ride. 
With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side, 
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Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains. 

To  waste  unheard  the  music  of  his  strains, 

And,  deaf  to  all  the  impertinence  of  tongue, 

That,  while  it  courts,  affronts  and  does  you  wrong, — 
Mark  well  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault, 

The  seas  globose  and  huge,  the  o'erarching  vault, 
Earth’s  millions  daily  fed,  a  world  employed 
In  gathering  plenty  yet  to  be  enjoyed, 

Till  gratitude  grew  vocal  in  the  praise 
Of  God,  beneficent  in  all  His  ways  ; 

Graced  with  such  wisdom,  how  would  beauty  shine  ! 
Ye  want  but  that  to  seem  indeed  divine. 

Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade, 

Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate, 

And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate  : 

There,  hid  in  loathed  obscurity,  removed 
From  pleasures  left,  but  never  more  beloved, 

He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 
Sighs  o’er  the  beauties  of  the  charming  scene. 

Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme-; 

Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  chime  : 

The  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong, 

Are  musical  enough  in  Thomson’s  song  ; 

And  Cobham’s  groves,  and  Windsor’s  green  retreats, 
When  Pope  describes  them,  have  a  thousand  sweets 
He  likes  the  country,  but  in  truth  must  own, 

Most  likes  it  when  he  studies  it  in  town. 

Poor  Jack— no  matter  who — for  when  I  blame, 

I  pity,  and  must  therefore  sink  the  name— 

Lived  in  his  saddle,  loved  the  chase,  the  course, 

And  always,  ere  he  mounted,  kissed  his  horse. 

The  estate  his  sires  had  owned  in  ancient  years 
Was  quickly  distanced,  matched  against  a  peer’s. 
Jack  vanished,  was  regretted  and  forgot ; 

’Tis  wild  good-nature’s  never-failing  lot. 

At  length,  when  all  had  long  supposed  him  dead, 

By  cold  submersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead, 
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My  lord,  alighting  at  his  usual  place, 

The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler’s  face. 

Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hoped  in  that  disguise 
He  might  escape  the  most  observing  eyes, 

And  whistling,  as  if  unconcerned  and  gay, 

Curried  his  nag  and  looked  another  way. 

Convinced  at  last,  upon  a  nearer  view, 

’Twas  he,  the  same,  the  very  Jack  he  knew, 
O’erwhelmed  at  once  with  wonder,  grief,  and  joy, 

He  pressed  him  much  to  quit  his  base  employ  ; 

His  countenance,  his  purse,  his  heart,  his  hand, 
Influence  and  power,  were  all  at  his  command  : 

Peers  are  not  always  generous  as  well-bred, 

But  Granby  was,  meant  truly  what  he  said. 

Jack  bowed,  and  was  obliged — confessed  ’twas  strange. 
That  so  retired  he  should  not  wish  a  change, 

But  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer 
And  his  old  stint— three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Thus  some  retire  to  nourish  hopeless  woe  ; 

Some  seeking  happiness  not  found  below  ; 

Some  to  comply  with  humour,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined  ; 

Some  swayed  by  fashion,  some  by  deep  disgust  ; 

Some  self-impoverished,  and  because  they  must  ; 

But  few,  that  court  Retirement,  are  aware 
Of  half  the  toils  they  must  encounter  there. 

Lucrative  offices  are  seldom  lost 
For  want  of  powers  proportioned  to  the  post  : 

Give  even  a  dunce  the  employment  he  desires, 

And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires  ; 

A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels. 

But  in  his  arduous  enterprise  to  close 
His  active  years  with  indolent  repose, 

He  finds  the  labours  of  that  state  exceed 
His  utmost  faculties,  severe  indeed. 

’Tis  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place, 

But  not  to  manage  leisure  with  a  grace 
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Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 

The  veteran  steed,  excused  his  task  at  length. 

In  kind  compassion  of  his  failing  strength, 

And  turned  into  the  park  or  mead  to  graze, 

Exempt  from  future  service  all  his  days, 

There  feels  a  pleasure  perfect  in  its  kind, 

Ranges  at  liberty,  and  snuffs  the  wind. 

But  when  his  lord  would  quit  the  busy  road, 

To  taste  a  joy  like  that  he  has  bestowed. 

He  proves,  less  happy  than  his  favoured  brute, 

A  life  of  ease  a  difficult  pursuit. 

Thought,  to  the  man  that  never  thinks,  may  seem 
As  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream  ; 

But  reveries  (for  human  minds  will  act) 

Specious  in  show,  impossible  in  fact, 

Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought, 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought  : 

Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain, 

Where  dreams  of  dress,  intrigue,  and  pleasure  reign  ; 
Nor  such  as  useless  conversation  breeds, 

Or  lust  engenders,  and  indulgence  feeds. 

Whence  arid  what  are  we  ?  to  what  end  ordained  ? 
What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sustained  ? 
Business  or  vain  amusement,  care,  or  mirth, 

Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  ? 

Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  ? 

Is  there,  as  reason,  conscience,  scripture,  say. 

Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  future  day, 

When,  earth’s  assigned  duration  at  an  end, 

Man  shall  be  summoned,  and  the  dead  attend  ? 

The  trumpet — will  it  sound  ?  the  curtain  rise  ? 
And  show  the  august  tribunal  of  the  skies, 

Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail, 

Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  fail, 

The  pride  of  arrogant  distinctions  fall, 

And  conscience  and  our  conduct  j  udge  us  all  ? 


RETIREMENT 

Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil 
To  learned  cares  or  philosophic  toil. 

Though  I  revere  your  honourable  names, 

Your  useful  labours  and  important  aims, 

And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  your  aid, 

Enriched  with  the  discoveries  ye  have  made  ; 

Yet  let  me  stand  excused,  if  I  esteem 
A  mind  employed  on  so  sublime  a  theme, 

Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 
And  outline  of  the  present  transient  state, 

And,  after  poising  her  adventurous  wings, 

Settling  at  last  upon  eternal  things, 

Far  more  intelligent,  and  better  taught 
The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thought, 

Than  ye,  when  happiest,  and  enlightened  most 
And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  boast. 

A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care, 
Whatever  hopes  a  change  of  scene  inspires, 

Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  retires. 

An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

Books  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  shelves, 

In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  themselves  ; 
Nor  those  in  which  the  stage  gives  vice  a  blow, 
With  what  success  let  modern  manners  show  ; 

Nor  his  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  born, 

Built  God  a  church,  and  laughed  His  word  to  scorn 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just, 

And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  side-thrust  ; 

Nor  those  of  learned  philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space. 

Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 

To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah’s  ark  ; 

But  such  as  learning  without  false  pretence, 

The  friend  of  truth,  the  associate  of  sound  sense, 
And  such  as,  in  the  zeal  of  good  design, 

Strong  judgment  labouring  in  the  scripture  mine, 
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All  such  as  manly  and  great  souls  produce. 

Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use  ; 

Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand, 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  hand. 

Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  childish  cast. 

And,  while  she  polishes,  perverts  the  taste  ; 

Habits  of  close  attention,  thinking  heads, 

Become  more  rare  as  dissipation  spreads, 

Till  authors  hear  at  length  one  general  cry, 

Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  die. 

The  loud  demand,  from  year  to  year  the  same. 
Beggars  Invention,  and  makes  Fancy  lame  ; 

Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune, 

Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune, 

And  novels  (witness  every  month’s  Review) 

Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 

The  mind  relaxing  into  needful  sport, 

Should  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort. 

Whose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  classic  style. 

Give  truth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile. 

Friends,  (for  I  cannot  stint,  as  some  have  done, 

Too  rigid  in  my  view,  that  name  to  one  ; 

Though  one,  I  grant  it,  in  the  generous  breast, 

Will  stand  advanced  a  step  above  the  rest  : 

Flowers  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call. 

But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all) — - 
Friends,  not  adopted  with  a  schoolboy’s  haste, 

But  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste, 

Well  born,  well  disciplined,  who,  placed  apart 
From  vulgar  minds,  have  honour  much  at  heart, 

And,  though  the  world  may  think  the  ingredients 
odd, 

The  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God  ! 

Such  friends  prevent  what  else  would  soon  succeed, 

A  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead, 

And  keep  the  polish  of  the  manners  clean, 

As  theirs  who  bustle  in  the  busiest  scene  ; 

For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave. 
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Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 

A  sepulchre,  in  which  the  living  lie, 

Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. 

I  praise  the  Frenchman,  his  remark  was  shrewd — 

“  How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude  ! 

But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 

Whom  I  may  whisper,  solitude  is  sweet.” 

Yet  neither  these  delights,  nor  aught  beside 
That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide, 

Can  save  us  always  from  a  tedious  day, 

Or  shine  the  dullness  of  still  life  away  ; 

Divine  communion,  carefully  enjoyed, 

Or  sought  with  energy,  must  fill  the  void. 

O  sacred  art,  to  which  alone  life  owes 
Its  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  close, 

Scorned  in  a  world,  indebted  to  that  scorn 
For  evils  daily  felt,  and  hardly  borne, — 

Not  knowing  thee,  we  reap  with  bleeding  hands 
Flowers  of  rank  odour  upon  thorny  lands, 

And,  while  experience  cautions  us  in  vain, 

Grasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  pain. 
Despondence,  self-deserted  in  her  grief, 

Lost  by  abandoning  her  own  relief  ; 

Murmuring  and  ungrateful  Discontent, 

That  scorns  afflictions  mercifully  meant, 

Those  humours  tart  as  wines  upon  the  fret, 

Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget  ; 

These  and  a  thousand  plagues  that  haunt  the  breast, 
Fond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  rest, 

Divine  communion  chases,  as  the  day 
Drives  to  their  dens  the  obedient  beasts  of  prey. 

See  Judah’s  promised  king,  bereft  of  all, 

Driven  out  an  exile  from  the  face  of  Saul. 

To  distant  caves  the  lonely  wanderer  flies. 

To  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant’s  frown  denies. 

Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  voice, 

Hear  him,  o’erwhelmed  with  sorrow,  yet  rejoice 
No  womanish  or  wailing  grief  has  part. 
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No,  not  a  moment,  in  his  royal  heart  ; 

’Tis  manly  music,  such  as  martyrs  make, 
Suffering  with  gladness  for  a  Saviour’s  sake  : 
His  soul  exults,  hope  animates  his  lays. 

The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise, 

And  wilds,  familiar  with  the  lion’s  roar, 

Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  before  : 

’Tis  love  like  his  that  can  alone  defeat 
The  foes  of  man,  or  make  a  desert  sweet. 

Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumbered  pleasures  harmlessly  pursued  ; 

To  study  culture,  and  with  artful  toil 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil  ; 

To  give  dissimilar  yet  fruitful  lands 

The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant,  that  each  demands 

To  cherish  virtue  in  an  humble  state, 

And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create  ; 

To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower, 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 

In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell, 
Sends  Nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  Earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes  ; 
To  teach  the  canvas  innocent  deceit, 

Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet — 
These,  these  are  arts,  pursued  without  a  crime. 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  Time. 

Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  faintly  at  poetic  fame) 

Employs,  shut  out  from  more  important  views, 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  the  slow- winding  Ouse  ; 
Content  if  thus  sequestered  I  may  raise 
A  monitor’s,  though  not  a  poet’s  praise, 

And  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known, 

To  close  life  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 
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Selections  from  The  Task 

(From  Book  I.) 

Gonmade  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town  : 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts' 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  ? 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  ye  can  shine, 

There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 

Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.  At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish, 

Birds  warbling  all  the  music.  We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps,  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.  Y our  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes  :  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 

There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth, 

It  plagues  your  country.  Folly  such  as  yours 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan. 

Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne’er  have  done, 

Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 

A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 

(From  Book  III.) 

Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 

There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug, 

While  the  winds  whistle  and  the  snows  descend. 
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The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.  The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there, 

The  ruddier  orange  and  the  paler  lime, 

Peep  through  their  polished  foliage  at  the  storm. 

And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear. 

The  amomum  there  with  intermingling  flowers 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.  Geranium  boasts 
Her  crimson  honours,  and  the  spangled  beau, 
Ficoides,  glitters  bright  the  winter  long. 

All  plants,  of  every  leaf  that  can  endure 

The  winter’s  frown,  if  screened  from  his  shrewd  bite, 

Live  there  and  prosper.  Those  Ausonia  claims, 

Levantine  regions  these  ;  the  Azores  send 

Their  jessamine,  her  jessamine  remote 

Caffraria  :  foreigners  from  many  lands, 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master’s  hand,  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower, 

Must  lend  its  aid  to  illustrate  all  their  charms, 

And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 

Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retired,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 

So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome 
A  noble  show  !  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage  ; 

And  so,  while  Garrick  as  renowned  as  he, 

The  sons  of  Albion,  fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  Nature’s  music  from  his  lips, 

And  covetous  of  Shakspeare’s  beauty  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far-beaming  eye. 

Nor  taste  alone  and  well-contrived  display 
Suffice  to  give  the  marshalled  ranks  the  grace 
Of  their  complete  effect.  Much  yet  remains 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behind, 

And  more  laborious  ;  cares  on  which  depends 
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Their  vigour,  injured  soon,  not  soon  restored. 

The  soil  must  be  renewed,  which,  often  washed, 

Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  salts, 

And  disappoints  the  roots  ;  the  slender  roots 
Close  interwoven,  where  they  meet  the  vase 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away  ;  the  sapless  branch 
Must  fly  before  the  knife  ;  the  withered  leaf 
Must  be  detached,  and  where  it  strews  the  floor 
Swept  with  a  woman’s  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 

Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  these  ?) 

Well  they  reward  the  toil.  The  sight  is  pleased, 

The  scent  regaled,  each  odoriferous  leaf, 

Each  opening  blossom,  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

(From  Book  IV.) 

Hark!  ’tis  the  twanging  horn  !  O’er  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright, 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 

With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen 
locks, 

News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 

True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behind, 

Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn, 

And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag — pass  on. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 

Cold  and  yet  cheerful  :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some, 

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 

Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears  that  trickled  down  the  writer’s  cheeks 

(2,713)  i  2 
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Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 

Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 

Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 

But  oh  the  important  budget  !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ?  have  our  troops  awaked  ? 

Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 

Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  ? 

Is  India  free  ?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 

Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?  The  grand  debate. 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 

The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 

And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all  ; 

I  burn  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 

And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

Xow  stir-.thc-A re ,  and  close  the  shutter  fast. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the- sofa  round, 

And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 

So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  sides, 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage  ; 

Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 

And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 

Of  placemen  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 

Which  not  even  critics  criticize  ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read, 

Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break  ; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 
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Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  ambition.  On  the  summit,  see. 

The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes  ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them.  At  his  heels. 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 
And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take  ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 
To  engross  a  moment’s  notice,  and  yet  begs. 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness  !  it  claims,  at  least,  this  praise 
The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 
That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here. 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page 
In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost  ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 
With  merry  descants  on  a  nation’s  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion  ;  roses  for  the  cheeks 
And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 
Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plundered  of  their  sweets, 
Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  airs, 
Hsthereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

’Tis  pleasant  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 

To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 

Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
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The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 

That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 

It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations  :  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still.  The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me  ; 

Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not.  I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man, 

Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats. 

By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart. 

And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 

He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 

From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land  ; 

The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans  ; 

He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 

And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return,  a  rich  repast  for  me. 

He  travels,  and  I  too.  I  tread  his  deck, 

Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes  ; 

While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 

Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

O  Winter  !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled, 

Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 

But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way  ; 

I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seemest, 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art.  Thou  holdest  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 

Shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay. 
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Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 

And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 

Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 

I  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights, 

Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness, 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates  ; 

No  powdered  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings  ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake  : 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 

The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower. 

Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom  ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair  ; 

A  wreath  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet’s  or  historian’s  page,  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still ; 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry  :  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.  A  Roman  meal. 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
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Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 
And  under  an  old  oak’s  domestic  shade, 
Enjoyed,  spare  feast  !  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth  ; 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 

Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 
That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 

Start  at  His  awful  name,  or  deem  His  praise 
A  jarring  note.  Themes  of  a  graver  tone. 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 

While  we  retrace  with  memory’s  pointing  wand, 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 

The  dangers  we  have  ’scaped,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 
Unlooked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

“  Oh  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods  !  ”  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.  Oh  evenings,  I  reply. 

More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours, 

As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths, 

That  I  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this  ? 

Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps, 

The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavoury  throng. 

To  thaw  him  into  feeling,  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile  ? 

The  self-complacent  actor,  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 

The  slope  of  faces  from  the  floor  to  the  roof 
(As  if  one  master  spring  controlled  them  all) 
Relaxed  into  an  universal  grin, 

Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 

Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
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To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnished  brain, 

To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 

Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove’s  wing, 

Unsoiled  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound  ; 

But  the  world’s  Time  is  Time  in  masquerade. 

Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes  ;  and  where  the  peacock  shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form. 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife, 

And  spades,  the  emblems  of  untimely  graves. 

What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass  once, 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 

Thus  decked,  he  charms  a  world  whom  fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most, 
Whose  only  happy  are  their  wasted  hours. 

Even  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  Time,  and  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  corner  of  the  board. 

Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 

But  truce  with  censure.  Roving  as  I  rove, 

Where  shall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed  ? 

As  he  that  travels  far,  oft  turns  aside 
To  view  some  rugged  rock  or  mouldering  tower, 
Which  seen,  delights  him  not ;  then  coming  home. 
Describes  and  prints  it,  that  the  world  may  know 
How  far  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  worth  ; 

So  I,  with  brush  in  hand  and  pallet  spread, 

With  colours  mixed  for  a  far  different  use, 

Paint  cards  and  dolls,  and  every  idle  thing 
That  fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come.  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace  ; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  ! 

Methinks  I  see  thee  uYthe~strcakv  west, 

With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
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Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day  ; 

Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid, 

Like  homely-featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems  ; 

A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow 
Suffices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 

Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 

Or  make  me  so.  Composure  is  thy  gift  : 

And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet’s  toil  ; 

To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit  ; 

Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 

When  they  command  whom  man  was  born  to  please 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 

(From  Book  VI.) 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood, 

The  morning  sharp  and  clear.  But  now  at  noon, 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 

And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 

And  has  the  warmth  of  May.  The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 

Again  the  harmony  comes  o’er  the  vale, 

And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower 
Whence  all  the  music.  I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 

And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 

The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms, 

Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
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The  roof,  though  movable  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed,  uc 
And  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall  -p. 

The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 

The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where’er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 

Charms  more  than  silence.  Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.  Here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 

And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  ofttimes  no  connection.  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place, 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells. 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment  hoodwinked.  Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 

While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 

And  swallowing  therefore,  without  pause  or  choice, 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 
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Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer. 

And  sheepwalks  populous  with  bleating  lambs. 

And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn 
root, 

Deceive  no  student.  Wisdom  there,  and  Truth, 

Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 

By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 

The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 

And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 

Familiar  with  the  effect  we  slight  the  cause, 

And  in  the  constancy  of  nature’s  course, 

The  regular  return  of  genial  months, 

And  renovation  of  a  faded  world, 

See  nought  to  wonder  at.  Should  God  again. 

As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 

How  would  the  world  admire  !  But  speaks  it  less 

An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 

His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise, 

Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course  ? 

All  we  behold  is  miracle,  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 

Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved, 

While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower  ?  It  sleeps  :  and  the  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
\  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 

But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months. 

And  all  shall  be  restored.  These  naked  shoots, 

Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 

Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 

And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 

Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  lost. 
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Then  each,  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad, 

Shall  publish,  even  to  the  distant  eye, 

Its  family  and  tribe.  Laburnum  rich  , 

In  streaming  gold  ;  Syringa  ivory  pure  ; 

The  scentless  and  the  scented  Rose,  this  red 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 

And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  Cypress,  or  more  sable  Yew, 

Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave  ; 

The  Lilac  various  in  array,  now  white. 

Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all 
Copious  of  flowers  the  Woodbine,  pale  and  wan. 
But  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
With  never  cloying  odours,  early  and  late  ; 
Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
Of  flowers  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appears  ;  Mezereon  too, 
Though  leafless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 
With  blushing  wreaths  investing  every  spray  ; 
Althaea  with  the  purple  eye  ;  the  Broom, 

Yellow  and  bright  as  bullion  unalloyed 
Her  blossoms  ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 
The  Jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnished  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous  and  illumines  more 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattered  stars. — 
These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day  ; 
And  all  this  uniform  uncoloured  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

Is  Nature’s  progress  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heavenly  truth  ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 
The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 
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A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  His, 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.  And  the  fairer  forms. 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  His. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year  ; 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 
Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art  ; 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things. 

When  all  creation  started  into  birth, 

The  infant  elements  received  a  law 

From  which  they  swerve  not  since.  That  under  force 

Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move, 

And  need  not  His  immediate  hand  who  first 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 

Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
The  encumbrance  of  His  own  concerns,  and  spare 
The  great  Artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care, 

As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 

So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems, 

To  span  Omnipotence,  and  measure  might 
That  knows  no  measure  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to-day, 

And  is  not  ere  to-morrow’s  sun  go  down. 

But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 

Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 

So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 

To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force, 

And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause  ? 

The  Lord  of  all,  Himself  through  all  diffused, 

Sustains  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
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Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect 
Whose  cause  is  God.  He  feeds  the  secret  fire 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained. 

Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary  ;  in  whose  sight 
Slow-circling  ages  are  as  transient  days  ; 

Whose  work  is  without  labour  ;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts  ; 

And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 

Him  blind  antiquity  profaned,  not  served, 

With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  various  names 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 

And  Flora  and  Vertumnus  ;  peopling  earth 
With  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods 
That  were  not ;  and  commending  as  they  would 
To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 

But  all  are  under  One.  One  spirit — His 
Who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  brows — 
Rules  universal  nature.  Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 

Of  His  unrivalled  pencil.  He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours  and  imparts  their  hues, 

And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 

In  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands, 

The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  Him  !  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 

Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 

Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 

His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  perceived, 

Makes  all  still  fairer.  As  with  him  no  scene 
Is  dreary,  so  with  him  all  seasons  please. 

Though  winter  had  been  none,  had  man  been  true, 
And  earth  be  punished  for  its  tenant’s  sake, 

Yet  not  in  vengeance  ;  as  this  smiling  sky, 

So  soon  succeeding  such  an  angry  night, 

And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  this  clear  stream 
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Recovering  fast  its  liquid  music,  prove. 

Who  then  that  has  a  mind  well  strung  and  tuned 
To  contemplation,  and  within  his  reach 
A  scene  so  friendly  to  his  favourite  task. 

Would  waste  attention  at  the  chequered  board, 

His  host  of  wooden  warriors  to  and  fro 
Marching  and  countermarching,  with  an  eye 
As  fixed  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrowed  into  storms,  and  with  a  hand 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin  ? 

Nor  envies  he  aught  more  their  idle  sport 
Who  pant  with  application  misapplied 
To  trivial  toys,  and,  pushing  ivory  balls 
Across  a  velvet  level,  feel  a  joy 
Akin  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  finds 
Its  destined  goal  of  difficult  access. 

Nor  deems  he  wiser  him  who  gives  his  noon 
To  miss,  the  mercer’s  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wandering,  and  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polished  counter,  and  approving  none, 

Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again. 

Nor  him  who,  by  his  vanity  seduced, 

And  soothed  into  a  dream  "that  he  discerns 
The  difference  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub, 

Frequents  the  crowded  auction.  Stationed  there 
As  duly  as  the  Langford  of  the  show, 

With  glass  at  eye,  and  catalogue  in  hand, 

And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome  cant 
And  pedantry  that  coxcombs  learn  with  ease 
Oft  as  the  price-deciding  hammer  falls, 

He  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  box, 

Swears  ’tis  a  bargain,  rails  at  his  hard  fate 
That  he  has  let  it  pass — but  never  bids. 

Here  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander  ;  neither  mist. 

Nor  freezing  sky,  nor  sultry,  checking  me. 

Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 
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Even  in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year, 

That  calls  the  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train. 

To  gather  kingcups  in  the  yellow  mead, 

And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook, 

These  shades  are  all  my  own.  The  timorous  hare, 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest, 

Scarce  shuns  me  ;  and  the  stockdove  unalarmed 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach. 

Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep, 

Where  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  matted  leaves 
He  has  outslept  the  winter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 

The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play. 

He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird. 

Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech  ;  there  whisks  his 
brush, 

And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps  and  scolds  aloud, 

With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 

And  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 


POEMS  OF  ACTION 

Boadicea :  an  Ode 

When  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 
Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Counsel  of  her  country’s  gods, 

Sage  beneath  a  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief, 
Every  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief  : 
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“  Princess  !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 

Tis  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

“  Rome  shall  perish, — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish  hopeless  and  abhorred. 

Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

“  Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states  ; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground,— 
Hark  !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates. 

“  Other  Romans  shall  arise, 

Heedless  of  a  soldier’s  name, 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize. 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

“  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land. 

Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings. 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

“  Regions  Csesar  never  knew 
Thy  posterity  shall  sway, 

Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they.” 

Such  the  bard’s  prophetic  words 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch’s  pride, 

Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow, 

Rushed  to  battle,  fought  and  died, 
Dying,  hurled  them  at  the  foe. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  "  ROYAL  GEORGE  ” 
“  Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud. 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due  ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed, 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you  !  ” 


On  the  Loss  ot  the  Royal  George 

(Written  when  the  news  arrived) 

To  the  march  in  "  Scipio  ” 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  l 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore  ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried. 
Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 

And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 
And  she  was  overset ; 

Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 

His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ; 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 
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His  sword  was  in  its  sheath  ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 

When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  ! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tears  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again 

Full  charged  with  England’s  thunder. 
And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone. 

His  victories  are  o’er  ; 

And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


ANIMAL  POEMS 

A  Fable 

A  raven,  while  with  glossy  breast, 

Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  pressed, 
And,  on  her  wicker-work  high  mounted 
Her  chickens  prematurely  counted, 

(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame, 

If  quite  exempted  from  the  same,) 
Enjoyed  at  ease  the  genial  day  ; 

’Twas  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say. 

The  legislature  called  it  May. 

But  suddenly  a  wind,  as  high 
As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky, 

Shook  the  young  leaves  about  her  ears. 
And  filled  her  with  a  thousand  fears, 
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Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough. 
And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 

But  just  at  eve  the  blowing  weather 
And  all  her  fears  were  hushed  together  ; 

“  And  now,”  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 
“  'Tis  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe  ;  ” 

(For  ravens,  though,  as  birds  of  omen. 

They  teach  both  conjurers  and  old  women 
To  tell  us  what  is  to  befall, 

Can’t  prophesy  themselves  at  all). 

The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, 
Who  long  had  marked  her  airy  lodge. 

And  destined  all  the  treasure  there 
A  gift  to  his  expecting  fair, 

Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. 

Moral 

’Tis  Providence  alone  secures 
In  every  change  both  mine  and  yours  : 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape  ; 

An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that’s  strangled  by  a  hair. 

Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 

Found  oftenest  in  what  least  we  dread. 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow, 

But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow. 


The  Nightingale  and  Glow-worm 

A  nightingale,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song, 

Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 

Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 

Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
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The  keen  demands  of  appetite  ; 

When,  looking  eagerly  around, 

He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 

A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 

And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark  ; 

So  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 

He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 

The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 

Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent — 

“  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,”  quoth  he, 
“  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 

You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 

As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song  ; 

For  ’twas  the  self-same  Power  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing  and  me  to  shine  ; 

That  you  with  music,  I  with  light, 

Might  beautify,  and  cheer  the  night.” 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation. 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 

And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern  ; 

That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other  ; 

But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent, 

Till  life’s  poor  transient  night  is  spent, 
Respecting,  in  each  other’s  case, 

The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim  ; 
Peace  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


MRS.  THROCKMORTON’S  BULLFINCH 


On  a  Goldfinch  Starved  to  Death 
in  his  Cage 

Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air, 

The  thistle’s  downy  seed  my  fare. 

My  drink  the  morning  dew  ; 

I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray. 

My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 

My  strains  for  ever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain. 

And  form  genteel  were  all  in  vain, 

And  of  a  transient  date  ; 

For,  caught  and  caged,  and  starved  to  death. 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 
Soon  passed  the  wiry  grate. 

Thanks,  gentle  swain,  for  all  my  woes, 

And  thanks  for  this  effectual  close 
And  cure  of  every  ill  ! 

More  cruelty  could  none  express  ; 

And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  less, 

Had  been  your  prisoner  still. 


On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton’s 
Bullfinch 

Ye  Nymphs,  if  e’er  your  eyes  were  red 
With  tears  o’er  hapless  favourites  shed, 

Oh  share  Maria’s  grief  ! 

Her  favourite,  even  in  his  cage 
(What  will  not  hunger’s  cruel  rage  ?) 
Assassined  by  a  thief. 
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Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among 
The  egg  was  laid  from  which  he  sprung  ; 

And  though  by  nature  mute, 

Or  only  with  a  whistle  blessed, 

Well-taught,  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 
Of  flageolet  or  flute. 

The  honours  of  his  ebon  poll 
Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole, 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 

When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 
To  sweep  away  the  dew. 

Above,  below,  in  all  the  house, 

Dire  foe  alike  of  bird  and  mouse. 

No  cat  had  leave  to  dwell ; 

And  Bully’s  cage  supported  stood 
On  props  of  smoothest -shaven  wood, 

Large  built  and  latticed  well. 

Well  latticed, — but  the  grate,  alas  ! 

Not  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass, 

For  Bully’s  plumage  sake, 

But  smooth  with  wands  from  Ouse’s  side. 

With  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  dried, 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 

Night  veiled  the  pole  ;  all  seemed  secure  ; 

When,  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure, 
Subsistence  to  provide, 

A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout. 

Long  backed,  long  tailed,  with  whiskered  snout, 
And  badger-coloured  hide. 

He,  entering  at  the  study  door, 

Its  ample  area  ’gan  explore  ; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
Conjectured,  sniffing  round  and  round. 
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Better  than  all  the  books  he  found, 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

Just  then,  by  adverse  fate  impressed, 

A  dream  disturbed  poor  Bully’s  rest ; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
A  rat  fast  clinging  to  the  cage, 

And  screaming  at  the  sad  presage. 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent. 

Right  to  his  mark  the  monster  went. 

Ah,  Muse  !  forbear  to  speak 
Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued  ; 

His  teeth  were  strong,  the  cage  was  wood, — 
He  left  poor  Bully’s  beak. 

Oh,  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey  ! 

That  beak,  whence  issued  many  a  lay 
Of  such  mellifluous  tone, 

Might  have  repaid  him  well,  I  wote, 

For  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fast  stuck  within  his  own. 

Maria  weeps, — the  Muses  mourn  ; — 

So,  when  by  Bacchanalians  torn, 

On  Thracian  Hebrus’  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell, 

His  head  alone  remained  to  tell 
The  cruel  death  he  died. 


To  the  Nightingale 

(Which  the  author  heard  sing  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1792) 

Whence  is  it,  that  amazed  I  hear 
From  yonder  withered  spray, 

This  foremost  morn  of  all  the  year, 

The  melody  of  May  ? 
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And  why,  since  thousands  would  be  proud 
Of  such  a  favour  shown, 

Am  I  selected  from  the  crowd, 

To  witness  it  alone  ? 

Sing’st  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  to  me, 

For  that  I  also  long 
Have  practised  in  the  groves  like  thee, 
Though  not  like  thee,  in  song  ? 

Or  sing’st  thou  rather,  under  force 
Of  some  divine  command, 
Commissioned  to  presage  a  course 
Of  happier  days  at  hand  ? 

Thrice  welcome  then  !  for  many  a  long 
And  joyless  year  have  I, 

As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 
Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm. 

Who  only  need’st  to  sing, 

To  make  even  January  charm, 

And  every  season  Spring. 

1792. 


Pairing  Time  Anticipated  * 

A  Fable 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no  ; 

’Tis  clear  that  they  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable  ; 

*  It  was  one  of  the  whimsical  speculations  of  this  philosopher, 
that  all  fables  which  ascribe  reason  and  speech  to  animals  should  be 
withheld  from  children,  as  being  only  vehicles  of  deception.  But 
what  child  was  ever  deceived  by  them,  or  can  be,  against  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  ? 


PAIRING  TIME  ANTICIPATED 

And  even  the  child  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 
A  story  of  a  cock  and  bull, 

Must  have  a  most  uncommon  skull. 

It  chanced  then  on  a  winter’s  day, 

But  warm  and  bright  and  calm  as  May, 

The  birds,  conceiving  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine, 

In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove, 
Assembled  on  affairs  of  love. 

And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 

At  length  a  Bullfinch,  who  could  boast 
More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most, 
Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 

A  moment’s  liberty  to  speak  ; 

And,  silence  publicly  enjoined, 

Delivered  briefly  thus  his  mind  : 

“  My  friends  !  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet  : 

I  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet.” 

A  Finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  control, 
With  golden  wing  and  satin  poll, 

A  last  year’s  bird,  who  ne’er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied  : 

“  Methinks  the  gentleman,”  quoth  she, 

“  Opposite  in  the  apple  tree, 

By  his  good  will  would  keep  us  single 
Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle  ; 

Or  (which  is  likelier  to  befall) 

Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 

I  marry  without  more  ado  ; 

My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you  ?  ” 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sidling, 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 

Their  sentiments  so  well  expressed 
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Influenced  mightily  the  rest ; 

All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest. 

But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 

The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast, 

And  Destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stern  on  man’s  affairs. 

Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 

The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  forth. 

Now  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north  ; 

Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know, 

Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow  : 

Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled 
Soon  every  father-bird  and  mother 
Grew  quarrelsome,  and  pecked  each  other. 
Parted  without  the  least  regret. 

Except  that  they  had  ever  met. 

And  learnt  in  future  to  be  wiser 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 

Moral 

Misses  !  the  tale  that  I  relate 
This  lesson  seems  to  carry — 

Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 

But  proper  time  to  marry. 


The  Colubriad 

'  a.  door  nailed  fast 
Three  kittens  sat  ;  each  kitten  looked  aghast. 

I,  passing  swift  and  inattentive  by, 

At  the  three  kittens  cast  a  careless  eye  ; 

Not  much  concerned  to  know  what  they  did  there  ; 
Not  deeming  kittens  worth  a  poet’s  care. 

But  presently  a  loud  and  furious  hiss 

Caused  me  to  stop,  and  to  exclaim,  “  What’s  this  ? 
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When  lo  !  upon  the  threshold  met  my  view. 

With  head  erect,  and  eyes  of  fiery  hue, 

A  viper,  long  as  Count  de  Grasse's  queue. 

Forth  from  his  head  his  forked  tongue  he  throws. 
Darting  it  full  against  a  kitten’s  nose  ; 

Who  having  never  seen,  in  field  or  house. 

The  like,  sat  still  and  silent  as  a  mouse  ; 

Only  projecting,  with  attention  due. 

Her  whiskered  face,  she  asked  him,  “  Who  are  you  ?  ” 
On  to  the  hall  went  I,  with  pace  not  slow. 

But  swift  as  lightning,  for  a  long  Dutch  hoe  : 

With  which  well  armed  I  hastened  to  the  spot, 

To  find  the  viper,  but  I  found  him  not. 

And  turning  up  the  leaves  and  shrubs  around. 

Found  only  that  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

But  still  the  kittens,  sitting  as  before, 

Sat  watching  close  the  bottom  of  the  door. 

“  I  hope,”  said  I,  “  the  villain  I  would  kill 
Has  slipped  between  the  door  and  the  door-sill ; 

And  if  I  make  despatch,  and  follow  hard, 

No  doubt  but  I  shall  find  him  in  the  yard  :  ” 

For  long  ere  now  it  should  have  been  rehearsed, 

'Twas  in  the  garden  that  I  found  him  first. 

E’en  there  I  found  him,  there  the  full-grown  cat. 

His  head,  with  velvet  paw,  did  gently  pat  ; 

As  curious  as  the  kittens  erst  had  been 
To  learn  what  this  phenomenon  might  mean. 

Filled  with  heroic  ardour  at  the  sight. 

And  fearing  every  moment  he  would  bite, 

And  rob  our  household  of  our  only  cat 
That  was  of  age  to  combat  with  a  rat. 

With  outstretched  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door, 

And  taught  him  never  to  come  there  no  more. 
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The  Retired  Cat 

A  poet’s  cat,  sedate  and  grave 
As  poet  well  could  wish  to  have. 

Was  much  addicted  to  inquire 
For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire. 

And  where,  secure  as  mouse  in  chink, 

She  might  repose,  or  sit  and  think. 

I  know  not  where  she  caught  the  trick, — 
Nature  perhaps  herself  had  cast  her 
In  such  a  mould  philosophique, 

Or  else  she  learned  it  of  her  master. 
Sometimes  ascending,  debonair. 

An  apple-tree,  or  lofty  pear. 

Lodged  with  convenience  in  the  fork, 

She  watched  the  gardener  at  his  work  ; 
Sometimes  her  ease  and  solace  sought 
In  an  old  empty  watering-pot  ; 

There,  wanting  nothing  save  a  fan 
To  seem  some  nymph  in  her  sedan. 
Apparelled  in  exact est  sort, 

And  ready  to  be  borne  to  court. 

But  love  of  change,  it  seems,  has  place 
Not  only  in  our  wiser  race  ; 

Cats  also  feel,  as  well  as  we, 

That  passion’s  force,  and  so  did  she. 

Her  climbing,  she  began  to  find, 

Exposed  her  too  much  to  the  wind, 

And  the  old  utensil  of  tin 
Was  cold  and  comfortless  within  : 

She  therefore  wished  instead  of  those 
Some  place  of  more  serene  repose. 

Where  neither  cold  might  come,  nor  air 
Too  rudely  wanton  with  her  hair. 

And  sought  it  in  the  likeliest  mode 
Within  her  master’s  snug  abode. 
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A  drawer,  it  chanced,  at  bottom  lined 
With  linen  of  the  softest  kind, 

With  such  as  merchants  introduce 
From  India,  for  the  ladies’  use — 

A  drawer  impending  o’er  the  rest. 

Half  open  in  the  topmost  chest. 

Of  depth  enough,  and  none  to  spare, 

Invited  her  to  slumber  there  ; 

Fuss  with  delight  beyond  expression 
Surveyed  the  scene,  and  took  possession. 
Recumbent  at  her  ease  ere  long, 

And  lulled  by  her  own  humdrum  song, 

She  left  the  cares  of  life  behind, 

And  slept  as  she  would  sleep  her  last, 

When  in  came,  housewifely  inclined, 

The  chambermaid,  and  shut  it  fast, 

By  no  malignity  impelled. 

But  all  unconscious  whom  it  held. 

Awakened  by  the  shock,  cried  Puss, 

“  Was  ever  cat  attended  thus  ! 

The  open  drawer  was  left,  I  see, 

Merely  to  prove  a  nest  for  me. 

For  soon  as  I  was  well  composed, 

Then  came  the  maid,  and  it  was  closed. 

How  smooth  these  ’kerchiefs,  and  how  sweet  ! 
Oh,  what  a  delicate  retreat  ! 

I  will  resign  myself  to  rest 
Till  Sol,  declining  in  the  west, 

Shall  call  to  supper,  when,  no  doubt, 

Susan  will  come  and  let  me  out.” 

The  evening  came,  the  sun  descended, 

And  puss  remained  still  unattended. 

The  night  rolled  tardily  away, 

(With  her  indeed  ’twas  never  day,) 

The  sprightly  morn  her  course  renewed, 

The  evening  grey  again  ensued. 

And  puss  came  into  mind  no  more 
Than  if  entombed  the  day  before. 
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With  hunger  pinched,  and  pinched  for  room, 
She  now  presaged  approaching  doom, 

Nor  slept  a  single  wink,  or  purred, 

Conscious  of  jeopardy  incurred. 

That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet  watching. 
Heard  an  inexplicable  scratching  ; 

His  noble  heart  went,  pit-a-pat. , 

And  to_  himself  he  said — “  What’s  that  ?  ” 
He  drew  the  curtain  at  his  side. 

And  forth  he  peeped,  but  nothing  spied  ; 
Yet,  by  his  ear  directed,  guessed 
Something  imprisoned  in  the  chest. 

And,  doubtful  what,  with  prudent  care 
Resolved  it  should  continue  there. 

At  length,  a  voice  which  well  he  knew, 

A  long  and  melancholy _ mew , 

Saluting  his  poetic  ears, 

Consoled  him,  and  dispelled  his  fears  ; 

He  left  his  bed,  he  trod  the  floor, 

He  ’gan  in  haste  the  drawers  explore. 

The  lowest  first,  and  without  stop 
The  rest  in  order  to  the  top  ; 

For  ’tis  a  truth  well  known  to  most. 

That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost, 

We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light, 
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As  erst  with  airy  self-conceit, 

Nor  in  her  own  fond  apprehension 
A  theme  for  all  the  world’s  attention. 
But  modest,  sober,  cured  of  all 
Her  notions  hyperbolical. 

And  wishing  for  a  place  of  rest 
Anything  rather  than  a  chest. 

Then  stepped  the  poet  into  bed, 

With  this  reflection  in  his  head  : 


ON  A  SPANIEL  CALLED  “BEAU” 
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Moral 

Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence. 
The  man  who  dreams  himself  so  great. 
And  his  importance  of  such  weight, 
That  all  around  in  all  that’s  done 
Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone. 

Will  learn  in  school  of  tribulation 
The  folly  of  his  expectation. 


The  Woodman’s  Dog 

(From  The  Task,  Book  V.) 

Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  attends  him.  Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow  ;  and  now  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide  scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 


On  a  Spaniel,  called  “  Beau,”  killing  a 
Young  Bird 

A  spaniel,  Beau,  that  fares  like  you. 

Well  fed,  and  at  his  ease, 

Should  wiser  be  than  to  pursue 
Each  trifle  that  he  sees. 

But  you  have  killed  a  tiny  bird 
Which  flew  not  till  to-day. 

Against  my  orders,  whom  you  heard 
Forbidding  you  the  prey. 
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Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat 
And  ease  a  doggish  pain  ; 

For  him,  though  chased  with  furious  heat. 
You  left  where  he  was  slain. 

Nor  was  he  of  the  thievish  sort. 

Or  one  whom  blood  allures. 

But  innocent  was  all  his  sport 
Whom  you  have  torn  for  yours. 

My  dog  !  what  remedy  remains. 

Since,  teach  you  all  I  can, 

I  see  you,  after  all  my  pains. 

So  much  resemble  man  ? 


Beau’s  Reply 

Sir,  when  I  flew  to  seize  the  bird 
In  spite  of  your  command, 

A  louder  voice  than  yours  I  heard. 

And  harder  to  withstand. 

You  cried  “  Forbear  !  ” — but  in  my  breast 
A  mightier  cried  “  Proceed  !  ” — 

’Twas  Nature,  sir,  whose  strong  behest 
Impelled  me  to  the  deed. 

Yet  much  as  Nature  I  respect, 

I  ventured  once  to  break 
(As  you  perhaps  may  recollect) 

Her  precept  for  your  sake  ; 

And  when  your  linnet  on  a  day, 

Passing  his  prison  door, 

Had  fluttered  all  his  strength  away. 

And  panting  pressed  the  floor, 
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Well  knowing  him  a  sacred  thing. 

Not  destined  to  my  tooth, 

I  only  kissed  his  rutiled  wing. 

And  licked  the  feathers  smooth. 

Let  my  obedience  then  excuse 
My  disobedience  now, 

Nor  some  reproof  yourself  refuse 
From  your  aggrieved  Bow-wow  ; 

If  killing  birds  be  such  a  crime 
(Which  I  can  hardly  see), 

What  think  you,  sir,  of  killing  Time 
With  verse  addressed  to  me  ? 


The  Dog  and  the  Water-lily 

No  Fable 

The  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  airs 
Swept  Ouse’s  silent  tide. 

When,  ’scaped  from  literary  cares, 

I  wandered  on  his  side. 

My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race, 

And  high  in  pedigree, 

(Two  nymphs  *  adorned  with  every  grace 
That  spaniel  found  for  me,) 

Now  wantoned,  lost  in  flags  and  reeds. 
Now  starting  into  sight, 

Pursued  the  swallow  o’er  the  meads 
With  scarce  a  slower  flight. 

*  Sir  Robert  Gunning’s  daughters. 
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It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  displayed 
His  lilies  newly  blown  ; 

Their  beauties  I  intent  surveyed. 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far,  I  sought 
To  steer  it  close  to  land  ; 

But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught. 
Escaped  my  eager  hand. 

Beau  marked  my  unsuccessful  pains 
With  fixed  considerate  face, 

And  puzzling  set  his  puppy  brains 
To  comprehend  the  case. 

But  with  a  cherup  clear  and  strong 
Dispersing  all  his  dream, 

I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 
The  windings  of  the  stream. 

My  ramble  ended,  I  returned  ; 

Beau,  trotting  far  before, 

The  floating  wreath  again  discerned. 

And  plunging  left  the  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 
Impatient  swim  to  meet 

My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 
The  treasure  at  my  feet. 

Charmed  with  the  sight,  “  The  world,”  I  cried, 
“  Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed  : 

My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 
Of  man’s  superior  breed  : 

“  But  chief  myself  I  will  enjoin, 

Awake  at  duty’s  call, 

To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine 
To  Him  who  gives  me  all.” 


PINEAPPLES  AND  THE  BEE 
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The  Pineapples  and  the  Bee 

The  Pineapples,  in  triple  row, 

Were  basking  hot,  and  all  in  blow  ; 

A  Bee  of  most  discerning  taste 
Perceived  the  fragrance  as  he  passed  ; 

On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came. 

And  searched  for  crannies  in  the  frame. 
Urged  his  attempt  on  every  side. 

To  every  pane  his  trunk  applied  ; 

But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  tight, 

And  only  pervious  to  the  light  ; 

Thus  having  wasted  half  the  day. 

He  trimmed  his  flight  another  way. 

“  Methinks,”  I  said,  “  in  thee  I  find 
The  sin  and  madness  of  mankind. 

To  joys  forbidden  man  aspires, 

Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desires  ; 

Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit, 

And  disappointment  all  the  fruit. 

While  Cynthio  ogles,  as  she  passes, 

The  nymph  between  two  chariot  glasses, 
She  is  the  Pineapple,  and  he 
The  silly  unsuccessful  Bee. 

The  maid  who  views  with  pensive  air 
The  showglass  fraught  with  glittering  ware. 
Sees  watches,  bracelets,  rings,  and  lockets, 
But  sighs  at  thought  of  empty  pockets  ; 
Like  thine,  her  appetite  is  keen, 

But  ah,  the  cruel  glass  between  !  ” 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such. 

Exposed  to  view,  but  not  to  touch  ; 

The  sight  our  foolish  heart  inflames. 

We  long  for  pineapples  in  frames  ; 

With  hopeless  wish  one  looks  and  lingers  ; 
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One  breaks  the  glass,  and  cuts  his  fingers  ; 
But  they  whom  Truth  and  Wisdom  lead, 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


To  the  Immortal  Memory  of  the 
Halibut 

(On  which  I  dined  this  day,  Monday,  April  26,  1784) 

Where  hast  thou  floated  ?  in  what  seas  pursued 
Thy  pastime  ?  When  wast  thou  an  egg  new  spawned, 
Lost  in  the  immensity  of  ocean’s  waste  ? 

Roar  as  they  might,  the  overbearing  winds 
That  rocked  the  deep,  thy  cradle,  thou  wast  safe — 
And  in  thy  minikin  and  embryo  state, 

Attached  to  the  firm  leaf  of  some  salt  weed, 

Didst  outlive  tempests,  such  as  wrung  and  racked 
The  joints  of  many  a  stout  and  gallant  bark, 

And  whelmed  them  in  the  unexplored  abyss. 

Indebted  to  no  magnet  and  no  chart, 

Nor  under  guidance  of  the  polar  fire, 

Thou  wast  a  voyager  on  many  coasts, 

Grazing  at  large  in  meadows  submarine, 

Where  flat  Batavia,  just  emerging,  peeps 
Above  the  brine, — where  Caledonia’s  rocks 
Beat  back  the  surge, — and  where  Hibernia  shoots 
Her  wondrous  causeway  far  into  the  main. 

Wherever  thou  hast  fed,  thou  little  thought’st, 

And  I  not  more,  that  I  should  feed  on  thee. 

Peace  therefore,  and  good  health,  and  much  good  fish, 
To  him  who  sent  thee  !  and  success,  as  oft 
As  it  descends  into  the  billowy  gulf, 

To  the  same  drag  that  caught  thee  ! — Fare  thee  well  ! 
Thy  lot  thy  brethren  of  the  slimy  fin 
Would  envy,  could  they  know  that  thou  wast  doomed 
To  feed  a  bard,  and  to  be  praised  in  verse. 


THE  NEEDLESS  ALARM 
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The  Needless  Alarm 

A  Tale 

There  is  a  field  through  which  I  often  pass. 

Thick  overspread  with  moss  and  silky  grass, 
Adjoining  close  to  Kilwick’s  echoing  wood, 

Where  oft  the  bitch  fox  hides  her  hapless  brood, 
Reserved  to  solace  many  a  neighbouring  squire, 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  brake  and  brier. 
Contusion  hazarding  of  neck  or  spine, 

Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine. 

A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  banks  concealed, 

Runs  in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field  ; 

Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head. 

But  now  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead  ; 

And  where  the  land  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn 
Wide  yawns  a  gulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn  ; 

Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shivered  long  ago, 

And  horrid  brambles  intertwine  below  ; 

A  hollow  scooped,  I  judge,  in  ancient  time, 

For  baking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 

With  which  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed  ; 

Nor  Autumn  yet  had  brushed  from  every  spray, 
With  her  chill  hand,  the  mellow  leaves  away  ; 

But  corn  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  stack  ; 
Now  therefore  issued  forth  the  spotted  pack, 

With  tails  high  mounted,  ears  hung  low,  and  throats 
With  a  whole  gamut  filled  of  heavenly  notes, 

For  which,  alas  !  my  destiny  severe, 

Though  ears  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 

The  sun,  accomplishing  his  early  march, 

His  lamp  now  planted  on  heaven’s  topmost  arch, 
When,  exercise  and  air  my  only  aim. 

And  heedless  whither,  to  that  field  I  came, 

Ere  yet  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound 
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Told  hill  and  dale  that  Reynard’s  track  was  found, 

Or  with  the  high-raised  horn’s  melodious  clang 
All  Kilwick  and  all  Dinglederry  rang. 

Sheep  grazed  the  field  ;  some  with  soft  bosom 
pressed 

The  herb  as  soft,  while  nibbling  strayed  the  rest ; 

Nor  noise  was  heard  but  of  the  hasty  brook, 
Struggling,  detained  in  many  a  petty  nook. 

All  seemed  so  peaceful,  that  from  them  conveyed, 

To  me  their  peace  by  kind  contagion  spread. 

But  when  the  huntsman,  with  distended  cheek, 

’Gan  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak, 

And  from  within  the  wood  that  crash  was  heard, 
Though  not  a  hound  from  whom  it  burst  appeared, 
The  sheep  recumbent  and  the  sheep  that  grazed, 

All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gazed, 
Admiring,  terrified,  the  novel  strain, 

Then  coursed  the  field  around,  then  coursed  it  round 
again  ; 

But  recollecting,  with  a  sudden  thought, 

That  flight  in  circles  urged  advanced  them  nought, 
They  gathered  close  around  the  old  pit’s  brink, 

And  thought  again — but  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  man  to  solitude  accustomed  long 
Perceives  in  every  thing  that  lives  a  tongue  ; 

Not  animals  alone,  but  shrubs  and  trees 
Have  speech  for  him,  and  understood  with  ease  ; 

After  long  drought,  when  rains  abundant  fall. 

He  hears  the  herbs  and  flowers  rejoicing  all  ; 

Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies, 

How  glad  they  catch  the  largess  of  the  skies  ; 

But,  with  precision  nicer  still,  the  mind 
He  scans  of  every  locomotive  kind  ; 

Birds  of  all  feather,  beasts  of  every  name, 

That  serve  mankind  or  shun  them,  wild  or  tame  ; 

The  looks  and  gestures  of  their  griefs  and  fears 
Have  all  articulation  in  his  ears  ; 

He  spells  them  true  by  intuition’s  light, 
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And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right. 

This  truth  premised  was  needful  as  a  text, 

To  win  due  credence  to  what  follows  next. 

Awhile  they  mused  ;  surveying  every  face, 

Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superior  race  ; 

Their  periwigs  of  wool  and  fears  combined 
Stamped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind, 
That  sage  they  seemed,  as  lawyers  o’er  a  doubt, 
Which,  puzzling  long,  at  last  they  puzzle  out ; 

Or  academic  tutors,  teaching  youths, 

Sure  ne’er  to  want  them,  mathematic  truths  ; 

When  thus  a  mutton  statelier  than  the  rest, 

A  Ram,  the  ewes  and  wethers  sad  addressed  : 

“  Friends  !  we  have  lived  too  long.  I  never  heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  feared. 

Could  I  believe,  that  winds  for  ages  pent 
In  earth’s  dark  womb  have  found  at  last  a  vent, 

And  from  their  prison-house  below  arise. 

With  all  these  hideous  howlings  to  the  skies, 

I  could  be  much  composed,  nor  should  appear, 

For  such  a  cause,  to  feel  the  slightest  fear. 

Yourselves  have  seen,  what  time  the  thunders  rolled 
All  night,  me  resting  quiet  in  the  fold. 

Or  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 

I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone  ; 

Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  made. 

The  Ass  ;  for  he,  we  know,  has  lately  strayed, 

And  being  lost,  perhaps,  and  wandering  wide. 

Might  be  supposed  to  clamour  for  a  guide. 

But  ah  !  those  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear 
That  owns  a  carcass,  and  not  quake  for  fear  ? 

Demons  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen-clawed, 

And  fanged  with  brass,  the  demons  are  abroad  ; 

I  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit.” 

Him  answered  then  his  loving  mate  and  true, 

But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  Ewe  : 

“  How  !  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  ? 
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To  save  our  life  leap  all  into  the  grave  ? 

For  can  we  find  it  less  ?  Contemplate  first 
The  depth  how  awful !  falling  there,  we  burst  : 

Or  should  the  brambles,  interposed,  our  fall 
In  part  abate,  that  happiness  were  small  ; 

For  with  a  race  like  theirs  no  chance  I  see 
Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 

Meantime,  noise  kills  not.  Be  it  Dapple’s  bray, 

Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may, 

And  rush  those  other  sounds,  that  seem  by  tongues 
Of  demons  uttered,  from  whatever  lungs, 

Sounds  are  but  sounds,  and,  till  the  cause  appear, 
We  have  at  least  commodious  standing  here. 

Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last.” 

While  thus  she  spake,  I  fainter  heard  the  peals, 
For  Reynard,  close  attended  at  his  heels 
By  panting  dog,  tired  man,  and  spattered  horse. 
Through  mere  good  fortune  took  a  different  course. 
The  flock  grew  calm  again,  and  I,  the  road 
Following,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode, 

Much  wondered  that  the  silly  sheep  had  found 
Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound, 

So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound. 

Moral 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.  The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 


The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin 

(Showing  how  he  went  farther  than  he  intended 
and  came  safe  home  again) 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown, 

A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 
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John  Gilpin’s  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

“  Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

“  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

“  My  sister,  and  my  sister’s  child. 

Myself,  and  children  three, 

Will  fill  the  chaise  ;  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we.” 

He  soon  replied,  ”  I  do  admire 
Of  womankind  but  one, 

And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 
Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

“  I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 

And  my  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go.” 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  “  That’s  well  said  ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 

We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear.” 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

O’erjoyed  was  he  to  find. 

That  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 
But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 
Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 
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So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed. 
Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 

Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 
To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 
Were  never  folk  so  glad, 

The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse’s  side 
Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 

And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again  ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin. 

When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came  ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

’Twas  long  before  the  customers 
Were  suited  to  their  mind. 

When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

“  The  wine  is  left  behind  !  ” 

“  Good  lack  !  ”  quoth  he — “  yet  bring  it  me, 
My  leathern  belt  likewise, 

In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword, 

When  I  do  exercise.” 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 
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Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 
Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 

His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat, 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 
Upon  his  nimble  steed, 

Full  slowly  pacing  o’er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 
Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 

The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot. 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  “  Fair  and  softly,”  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 

That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 
Who  cannot  sit  upright, 

He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 
And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before, 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought  ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 

He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 
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The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 

Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 
The  bottles  he  had  slung  ; 

A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side. 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 
Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 

And  every  soul  cried  out,  “  Well  done  !  ” 
As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 

“  He  carries  weight  !  ”  “  He  rides  a  race 

“  ’Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  !  ” 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

’Twas  wonderful  to  view. 

How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 
Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 
His  reeking  head  full  low, 

The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 
Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 

Which  made  his  horse’s  flanks  to  smoke 
As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced  ; 

For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 
Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 
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Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 
These  gambols  he  did  play, 

Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 
Of  Edmonton  so  gay  ; 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wash  about 
On  both  sides  of  the  way, 

Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  the  balcony  spied 

Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

“  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  ! — Here’s  the  house  ! 
They  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 

“  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  ;  ” — 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  I  !  ” 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 
Inclined  to  tarry  there  ! 

For  why  ? — his  owner  had  a  house 
Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong  ; 

So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 
The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 

Till  at  his  friend  the  calender’s 
His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him  : 
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“  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell ; 
Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 

Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  ?  ” 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  calender 
In  merry  guise  he  spoke  : 

“  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come, 
And,  if  I  well  forbode, 

My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, — 

They  are  upon  the  road.” 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 
His  friend  in  merry  pin. 

Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in  ; 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig  ; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 

A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 
Thus  showed  his  ready  wit, 

“  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

“  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a  hungry  case.” 

Said  John,  “  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare, 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.” 
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So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

“  I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 

’Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 
You  shall  go  back  for  mine.” 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  ! 
For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 

For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear  ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 
Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 

And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  Gilpin’s  hat  and  wig  : 

He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first  ; 

For  why  ? — they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 
Her  husband  posting  down 

Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half  a  crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

“  This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well.” 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 
John  coming  back  amain  : 

Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  postboy  at  his  heels, 

The  postboy’s  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road, 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 

With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear, 
They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  ; 

"  Stop  thief  !  stop  thief  ! — a  highwayman 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute  ; 

And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 
Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 

The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town  ; 

Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 
He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king  ! 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he  ! 

And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad 
May  I  be  there  to  see  ! 


POEMS  OF  LOVE 

To  Mary 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past, 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last  ! 

My  Mary ! 
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Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow  ; 

’Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 

For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 

Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 

Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary ! 

But  well  thou  playedst  the  housewife’s  part. 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary  ! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream  ; 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whate’er  the  theme. 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 

Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary  t 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 

What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 

The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary ! 


Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign  ; 

Yet,  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary ! 
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Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 

With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary  I 

But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Mary ! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary ! 


Sonnet  to  Mrs.  Unwin 

Mary  !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 

Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew, 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due. 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 

But  thou  hast  little  need.  There  is  a  book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright  ; 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 

And,  since  thou  own’st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 


TO  DELIA 
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Me  to  whatever  state  the  gods  assign, 

Believe,  my  love,  whatever  state  be  mine. 

Ne’er  shall  my  breast  one  anxious  sorrow  know. 
Ne’er  shall  my  heart  confess  a  real  woe. 

If  to  thy  share  Heaven’s  choicest  blessings  fall, 
As  thou  hast  virtue  to  deserve  them  all. 

Yet  vain,  alas  !  that  idle  hope  would  be 
That  builds  on  happiness  remote  from  thee. 

Oh  !  may  thy  charms,  whate’er  our  fate  decrees, 
Please,  as  they  must,  but  let  them  only  please — 
Not  like  the  sun  with  equal  influence  shine. 

Nor  warm  with  transport  any  heart  but  mine. 

Ye  who  from  wealth  the  ill-grounded  title  boast 
To  claim  whatever  beauty  charms  you  most ; 

Ye  sons  of  fortune,  who  consult  alone 
Her  parents’  will,  regardless  of  her  own, 

Know  that  a  love  like  ours,  a  generous  flame. 

No  wealth  can  purchase,  and  no  power  reclaim. 
The  soul’s  affection  can  be  only  given 
Free,  unextorted,  as  the  grace  of  Heaven. 

Is  there  whose  faithful  bosom  can  endure 
Pangs  fierce  as  mine,  nor  ever  hope  a  cure  ? 

Who  sighs  in  absence  of  the  dear-loved  maid. 

Nor  summons  once  Indifference  to  his  aid  ? 

Who  can,  like  me,  the  nice  resentment  prove, 
The  thousand  soft  disquietudes  of  love  ; 

The  trivial  strifes  that  cause  a  real  pain  ; 

The  real  bliss  when  reconciled  again  ? 

Let  him  alone  dispute  the  real  prize, 

And  read  his  sentence  in  my  Delia’s  eyes  ; 

There  shall  he  read  all  gentleness  and  truth, 

But  not  himself,  the  dear  distinguished  youth  ; 
Pity  for  him  perhaps  they  may  express — 

Pity,  that  will  but  heighten  his  distress. 
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But,  wretched  rival  !  he  must  sigh  to  see 
The  sprightlier  rays  of  love  directed  all  to  me. 

And  thou,  dear  Antidote  of  every  pain 
Which  fortune  can  inflict,  or  love  ordain, 

Since  early  love  has  taught  thee  to  despise 
What  the  world’s  worthless  votaries  only  prize. 
Believe,  my  love  !  no  less  the  generous  god 
Rules  in  my  breast,  his  ever  blest  abode  ; 

There  has  he  driven  each  gross  desire  away. 
Directing  every  wish  and  every  thought  to  thee. 
Then  can  I  ever  leave  my  Delia’s  arms, 

A  slave,  devoted  to  inferior  charms  ? 

Can  e’er  my  soul  her  reason  so  disgrace  ? 

For  what  blest  minister  of  heavenly  race 
Would  quit  that  heaven  to  find  a  happier  place  ? 


Last  Stanzas  to  Delia 

Hope,  like  the  short-lived  ray  that  gleams  awhile 
Through  wintry  skies,  upon  the  frozen  waste, 

Cheers  e’en  the  face  of  Misery  to  a  smile  ; 

But  soon  the  momentary  pleasure’s  past. 

How  oft,  my  Delia,  since  our  last  farewell 

(Years  that  have  rolled  since  that  distressful  hour), 

Grieved  I  have  said,  when  most  our  hopes  prevail, 
Our  promised  happiness  is  least  secure. 

Oft  I  have  thought  the  scene  of  troubles  closed, 

And  hoped  once  more  to  gaze  upon  your  charms  ; 

As  oft  some  dire  mischance  has  interposed. 

And  snatched  the  expected  blessing  from  my  arms. 

The  seaman  thus,  his  shattered  vessel  lost, 

Still  vainly  strives  to  shun  the  threatening  death  ; 

And  while  he  thinks  to  gain  the  friendly  coast, 

And  drops  his  feet,  and  feels  the  sands  beneath, 
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Borne  by  the  wave  steep-sloping  from  the  shore, 
Back  to  the  inclement  deep,  again  he  beats 
The  surge  aside,  and  seems  to  tread  secure  ; 

And  now  the  refluent  wave  his  baffled  toil  defeats. 

Had  you,  my  love,  forbade  me  to  pursue 
My  fond  attempt ;  disdainfully  retired. 

And  with  proud  scorn  compelled  me  to  subdue 
The  ill-fated  passion  by  yourself  inspired  ; 

Then  haply  to  some  distant  spot  removed. 

Hopeless  to  gain,  unwilling  to  molest 
With  fond  entreaties  whom  I  dearly  loved, 

Despair  or  absence  had  redeemed  my  rest. 

But  now,  sole  partner  in  my  Delia’s  heart. 

Yet  doomed  far  off  in  exile  to  complain, 

Eternal  absence  cannot  ease  my  smart. 

And  Hope  subsists  but  to  prolong  my  pain. 

Oh  then,  kind  Heaven,  be  this  my  latest  breath  ! 

Here  end  my  life,  or  make  it  worth  my  care  ; 
Absence  from  whom  we  love  is  worse  than  death. 
And  frustrate  hope  severer  than  despair. 


POEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  HYMNS 

Verses 

(Supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk  during 
his  solitary  abode  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez) 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
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O  Solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 


I  am  out  of  humanity’s  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 

Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech  ; 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own  ! 

The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifference  see  ; 

They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man, 

Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  ! 

My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  ! 

More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 

But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 
Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 
Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
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My  friends,— do  they  now  and  then  send 
A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 

O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 

The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 

When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there  ; 

But  alas  !  recollection  at  hand 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair  ; 

Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  .to  my  cabin  repair. 

There’s  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 

Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


Ode  to  Peace 

Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest  ! 
Return  and  make  thy  downy  nest 
Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 

Nor  riches  I,  nor  power,  pursue, 

Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view  ; 

We  therefore  need  not  part. 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me, 
From  avarice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure’s  fatal  wiles  ? 

For  whom,  alas  !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share. 
The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  ? 
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The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make, 
And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead, 
The  grove  and  the  sequestered  shed, 

To  be  a  guest  with  them  ? 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized, 

For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 
Whate’er  I  loved  before, 

And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away. 

And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say — 

“  Farewell !  we  meet  no  more  ”  ? 


Mutual  Forbearance 

(Necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  married  state) 

The  lady  thus  addressed  her  spouse — 

“  What  a  mere  dungeon  is  this  house  ! 

By  no  means  large  enough,  and  was  it, 

Yet  this  dull  room  and  that  dark  closet, 
Those  hangings  with  their  worn-out  graces. 
Long  beards,  long  noses,  and  pale  faces, 

Are  such  an  antiquated  scene. 

They  overwhelm  me  with  the  spleen.” 

Sir  Humphrey,  shooting  in  the  dark. 
Makes  answer  quite  beside  the  mark  : 

“  No  doubt,  my  dear,  I  bade  him  come. 
Engaged  myself  to  be  at  home, 

And  shall  expect  him  at  the  door 
Precisely  when  the  clock  strikes  four.” 

“  You  are  so  deaf,”  the  lady  cried, 

(And  raised  her  voice,  and  frowned  beside) 
‘‘You  are  so  sadly  deaf,  my  dear, 

What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  hear  ?  ” 

“  Dismiss  poor  Harry  !  ”  he  replies. 
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“  Some  people  are  more  nice  than  wise. 
For  one  slight  trespass  all  this  stir  ? 

What  if  he  did  ride  whip  and  spur  ? 

’Twas  but  a  mile — your  favourite  horse 
Will  never  look  one  hair  the  worse.” 

“  Well,  I  protest  ’tis  past  all  bearing !  ” — 
"  Child  !  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing.” — 
“Yes,  truly ;  one  must  scream  and  bawl : 
I  tell  you,  you  can’t  hear  at  all !  ” 

Then,  with  a  voice  exceeding  low, 

“No  matter  if  you  hear  or  no.” 

Alas  !  and  is  domestic  strife. 

That  sorest  ill  of  human  life, 

A  plague  so  little  to  be  feared, 

As  to  be  wantonly  incurred, 

To  gratify  a  fretful  passion, 

On  every  trivial  provocation  ? 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear  ; 

And  something,  every  day  they  live. 

To  pity  and,  perhaps,  forgive. 

But  if  infirmities,  that  fall 
In  common  to  the  lot  of  all, 

A  blemish,  or  a  sense  impaired. 

Are  crimes  so  little  to  be  spared, 

Then  farewell  all  that  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state  ; 

Instead  of  harmony,  ’tis  jar, 

And  tumult,  and  intestine  war. 

The  love  that  cheers  life’s  latest  stage, 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Preserved  by  virtue  from  declension, 
Becomes  not  weary  of  attention  ; 

But  lives  when  that  exterior  grace 
Which  first  inspired  the  flame  decays. 

’Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 

To  faults  compassionate  or  blind, 

And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
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Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure  ; 

But  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  expression 
Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  profession  ; 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his. 

Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 


To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton 

(On  his  return  from  Ramsgate) 

That  ocean  you  of  late  surveyed, 

Those  rocks,  I  too  have  seen, 

But  I  afflicted  and  dismayed, 

You  tranquil  and  serene. 

You  from  the  flood-controlling  steep 
Saw  stretched  before  your  view, 

With  conscious  joy,  the  threatening  deep, 
No  longer  such  to  you. 

To  me  the  waves,  that  ceaseless  broke 
Upon  the  dangerous  coast. 

Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 
Of  all  my  treasure  lost. 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past, 

And  found  the  peaceful  shore  ; 

I,  tempest-tossed,  and  wrecked  at  last. 
Come  home  to  port  no  more. 


'The  Poet,  the  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant 

An  Oyster,  cast  upon  the  shore, 

Was  heard,  though  never  heard  before, 
Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded, 

And  worthy  thus  to  be  recorded — 


THE  POET,  THE  OYSTER,  ETC. 

“  Ah,  hapless  wretch  !  condemned  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  my  native  shell ; 

Ordained  to  move  when  others  please, 

Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease  ; 

But  tossed  and  buffeted  about, 

Now  in  the  water,  and  now  out. 

'Twere  better  to  be  born  a  stone. 

Of  ruder  shape,  and  feeling  none, 

Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine, 

And  sensibilities  so  fine  ! 

I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrub, 

Fast  rooted  against  every  rub.” 

The  plant  he  meant  grew  not  far  off, 

And  felt  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough  ; 

Was  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified, 

And  with  asperity  replied  : — 

(“  When,”  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare, 

“  Did  plants  called  Sensitive  grow  there  ?  ” 
No  matter  when — a  poet’s  muse  is 
To  make  them  grow  just  where  she  chooses.) 

“You  shapeless  nothing  in  a  dish  ! 

You  that  are  but  almost  a  fish, 

I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation, 

And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view. 

Or  such  another  dolt  as  you. 

For  many  a  grave  and  learned  clerk, 

And  many  a  gay  unlettered  spark. 

With  curious  touch  examines  me. 

If  I  can  feel  as  well  as  he  ; 

And  when  I  bend,  retire,  and  shrink, 

Says — ‘  Well,  ’tis  more  than  one  would  think  ! 
Thus  life  is  spent  (oh,  fie  upon’t  !) 

In  being  touched,  and  crying  ‘  Don’t !  ’  ” 

A  poet,  in  his  evening  walk, 

O’erheard  and  checked  this  idle  talk. 
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“  And  your  fine  sense,”  he  said,  “  and  yours, 
Whatever  evil  it  endures, 

Deserves  not,  if  so  soon  offended, 

Much  to  be  pitied  or  commended. 

Disputes,  though  short,  are  far  too  long. 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong  ; 

Your  feelings  in  their  full  amount 
Are  all  upon  your  own  account. 

You,  in  your  grotto-work  enclosed, 
Complain  of  being  thus  exposed  ; 

Yet  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat, 

Save  when  the  knife  is  at  your  throat, 
Wherever  driven  by  wind  or  tide. 

Exempt  from  every  ill  beside. 

And  as  for  you,  my  Lady  Squeamish, 

Who  reckon  every  touch  a  blemish, 

If  all  the  plants  that  can  be  found 
Embellishing  the  scene  around, 

Should  droop  and  wither  where  they  grow, 
You  would  not  feel  at  all — not  you. 

The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love  : 

These,  these  are  feelings  truly  fine, 

And  prove  their  owner  half  divine.” 

His  censure  reached  them  as  he  dealt  it, 
And  each  by  shrinking  showed  he  felt  it. 


To  the  Rev.  William  Cawthorne  Unwin 

Unwin,  I  should  but  ill  repay 
The  kindness  of  a  friend, 

Whose  worth  deserves  as  warm  a  lay 
As  ever  friendship  penned, 

Thy  name  omitted  in  a  page 
That  would  reclaim  a  vicious  age. 
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A  union  formed,  as  mine  with  thee, 
Not  rashly  or  in  sport. 

May  be  as  fervent  in  degree, 

And  faithful  in  its  sort. 

And  may  as  rich  in  comfort  prove, 
As  that  of  true  fraternal  love. 

The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind, 

The  bud  of  peach  or  rose, 

Adorns,,  though  differing  in  its  kind, 
The  stock  whereon  it  grows, 

With  flower  as  sweet  or  fruit  as  fair 
As  if  produced  by  Nature  there. 

Not  rich,  I  render  what  I  may, 

I  seize  thy  name  in  haste, 

And  place  it  in  this  first  assay, 

Lest  this  should  prove  the  last. 
’Tis  where  it  should  be — in  a  plan 
That  holds  in  view  the  good  of  man. 

The  poet’s  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 
Should  be  the  poet’s  heart  ; 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 
Than  ever  blazed  by  art. 

No  muses  on  these  lines  attend, 

I  sink  the  poet  in  the  friend. 


On  Observing  some  Names  of  Little  Note 

Recorded  in  the  Biographia  Britannica 

Oh,  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  bom  to  be  forgot  ! 

In  vain,  recorded  in  historic  page, 

They  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age  : 
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Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 
Drop  one  by  one  from  Fame’s  neglecting  hand  ; 
Lethaean  gulfs  receive  them  as  they  fall, 

And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 

So  when  a  child  (as  playful  children  use) 

Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last-year’s  news. 

The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire — 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire, 
There  goes  the  parson,  oh  illustrious  spark  ! 

And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk  ! 


Lines  from  Conversation 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose  ; 

As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour’s  phiz, 

Touched  with  the  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 

His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large, 

Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun’s  airy  charge. 

An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more, 

A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 

He  walked  abroad,  o’ertaken  in  the  rain 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stepped  home  again  ; 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk. 

I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow, 

“  Adieu,  dear  Sir  !  lest  you  should  lose  it  now.” 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 

A  fine  puss-gentleman  that’s  all  perfume  ; 

The  sight’s  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beau — 
Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  raree  show  ? 

His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees  ; 

But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting, 
Poets,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 

’Tis  wrong  to  bring  into  a  mixed  resort 
What  makes  some  sick,  and  others  a-la-mort, 
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An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 

Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  away. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see. 

Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he  : 

A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 

An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 

The  solemn  fop  ;  significant  and  budge  ; 

A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge  ; 

He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 

His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 

But  when  you  knock  it  never  is  at  home  : 

’Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 

Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage  ; 

’Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend’s  fidelity  and  love  ; 

But  when  unpacked,  your  disappointment  groans 
To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 

In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 

And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor’s  trouble,  but  without  the  fees  ; 

Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed. 

How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped  ; 

Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot, 

Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  the  spot. 

Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 

Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor’s  skill ; 

And  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps  ! 

They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapse  ; 

They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad  ; 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch, 

You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much  : 

You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain, — 

Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain  ; 

You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, — 

That’s  worse,  the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble  bee. 
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The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light, 

You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  ’tis  night ; 

He  shakes  with  cold ; — you  stir  the  fire  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze — that’s  roasting  him  alive. 

Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish  ; 

With  sole — that’s  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish  : 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 

And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both  ; 

Yet  still,  o’erclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 

He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 

Y our  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder  if  he  can — 

Alas  !  his  efforts  double  his  distress, 

He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 

Thus,  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 

His  only  pleasure  is — to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain. 

And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame,  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 

The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 

We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose  ; 
But  being  tied,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 

Faint  as  a  chicken’s  note  that  has  the  pip  : 

Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  burns, 

Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 


“  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I 
love  thee  still  ” 

(From  The  Task,  Book  II.) 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still, 

My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found. 
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Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.  Though  thy  clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year,  most  part,  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 

I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia’s  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task  ; 

But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.  And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 

How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 

Should  England  prosper,  when  such  things,  as  smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all-essenced  o’er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet, 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 

And  love  when  they  should  fight, — when  such  as  these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ? 

Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 

That  we  were  born  her  children ;  praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham’s  language  was  his  mother  tongue. 

And  Wolfe’s  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 
Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter  !  They  have  fallen 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory  ;  one  in  arms. 

And  one  in  council — Wolfe  upon  the  lap 
Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 

And  Chatham,  heart-sick  of  his  country’s  shame  ! 
They  made  us  many  soldiers.  Chatham  still 
Consulting  England’s  happiness  at  home, 
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Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown 

If  any  wronged  her.  Wolfe,  where’er  he  fought, 

Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 

That  his  example  had  a  magnet’s  force, 

And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 
Those  suns  are  set.  Oh  rise  some  other  such  ! 

Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 


“  There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains  ” 

(From  The  Task,  Book  II.) 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  poets  know.  The  shifts  and  turns, 
The  expedients  and  inventions  multiform 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win, — 

To  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  fast, 

And  force  them  sit,  till  he  has  pencilled  off 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views  ; 

Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art 
That  each  may  find  its  most  propitious  light. 
And  shine  by  situation,  hardly  less 
Than  by  the  labour  and  the  skill  it  cost. 

Are  occupations  of  the  poet’s  mind 
So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 
With  such  address  from  themes  of  sad  import, 
That,  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  man  ! 

He  feels  the  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 

Such  joys  has  he  that  sings.  But  ah  !  not  such, 
Or  seldom  such,  the  hearers  of  his  song. 
Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 
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They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 
Their  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most. 


On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother’s  Picture 
out  of  Norfolk 

(The  gift  of  my  cousin,  Ann  Bodham) 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  !  Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 

Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me  ; 

Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 

“  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !  ” 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 

The  art  that  baffles  Time’s  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

O  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 

Who  bidst  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long, 

I  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  : 

And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 

Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 

Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  !  when  I  learnt  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o’er  thy  sorrowing  son, 

Wretch  even  then,  life’s  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss  : 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
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Ah,  that  maternal  smile  !  it  answers — Yes. 

I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 

And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 

But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 

May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 

The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  ! 

Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 

Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 

What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  believed, 

And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 

By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 

Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 

I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot ; 

But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne’er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor  ; 

And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 

Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 

Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  capped, 

’Tis  now  become  a  history  httle  known, 

That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  !  but  the  record  fair 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 

Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 

That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid  ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum  ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed  ; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
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Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 

Ne’er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  brakes 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes  ; 

All  this  still  legible  in  memory’s  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may  ; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture’s  tissued  flowers. 

The  violet,  the  pink,  the  jessamine, 

I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile), 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 

Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here  ? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 

But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 

That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion’s  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle, 

Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 

While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay  ; 

So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift  !  hast  reached  the  shore, 
“  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,”  * 

And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 

But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 


*  Garth. 
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Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 

Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest  tost, 

Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current’s  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 

Yet,  oh  !  the  thought  that  thou  are  safe,  and  he  ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 

My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 

But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies ! 

And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 

By  contemplation’s  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 

I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o’er  again  ; 

To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine  ; 

And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free, 

And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 

Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 

Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 


Lines  written  under  the  Influence  of 
Delirium 

Hatred  and  vengeance, — my  eternal  portion 
Scarce  can  endure  delay  of  execution, — 

Wait  with  impatient  readiness  to  seize  my 

Soul  in  a  moment. 

Damned  below  Judas  ;  more  abhorred  than  he  was 
Who  for  a  few  pence  sold  his  holy  Master  ! 
Twice-betrayed  Jesus  me,  the  last  delinquent. 

Deems  the  profanest. 
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Man  disavows,  and  Deity  disowns  me, 

Hell  might  afford  my  miseries  a  shelter  ; 
Therefore,  Hell  keeps  her  ever-hungry  mouths  all 

Bolted  against  me. 

Hard  lot  !  encompassed  with  a  thousand  dangers  ; 
Weary,  faint,  trembling  with  a  thousand  terrors, 
I'm  called,  if  vanquished  !  to  receive  a  sentence 

Worse  than  Abiram’s. 

Him  the  vindictive  rod  of  angry  Justice 
Sent  quick  and  howling  to  the  centre  headlong  ; 

I,  fed  with  judgment,  in  a  fleshly  tomb,  am 

Buried  above  ground. 


The  Castaway 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 
The  Atlantic  billows  roared, 

When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 
Washed  headlong  from  on  board, 

Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft. 

His  floating  home  for  ever  left. 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 
Than  he  with  whom  he  went, 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion’s  coast 
With  warmer  wishes  sent. 

He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain, 
Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 
Expert  to  swim,  he  lay  ; 

Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline, 
Or  courage  die  away  ; 

But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 
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He  shouted  :  nor  his  friends  had  failed 
To  check  the  vessel’s  course. 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevailed, 
That,  pitiless  perforce, 

They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind. 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succour  yet  they  could  afford  ; 

And  such  as  storms  allow. 

The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 
Delayed  not  to  bestow. 

But  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whate’er  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seemed,  could  he 
Their  haste  himself  condemn, 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea. 

Alone  could  rescue  them  ; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 
Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 
In  ocean,  self-upheld  ; 

And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power, 
His  destiny  repelled  ; 

And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried  “  Adieu  !  ” 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past, 
His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast. 
Could  catch  the  sound  no  more  ; 

For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him  ;  but  the  page 
Of  narrative  sincere, 

That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age, 
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Is  wet  with  Anson’s  tear  : 

And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream. 
Descanting  on  his  fate. 

To  give  the  melancholy  theme 
A  more  enduring  date  : 

But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another’s  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed. 

No  light  propitious  shone. 

When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid. 
We  perished,  each  alone  : 

But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea,  • 

And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 


Walking  with  God 

{Gen.  v.  24) 

Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  ! 

A  calm  and  heavenly  frame  ; 

A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb  ! 

Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  ? 

Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 
Of  Jesus  and  His  word  ? 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoyed  ! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still  ! 

But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  fill. 
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Return,  O  holy  Dove,  return. 

Sweet  messenger  of  rest  ! 

I  hate  the  sins  that  made  Thee  mourn, 
And  drove  Thee  from  my  breast. 

The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
Whate’er  that  idol  be. 

Help  me  to  tear  it  from  Thy  throne. 
And  worship  only  Thee. 

So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 
Calm  and  serene  my  frame  ; 

So  purer  light  shall  mark  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb. 


Lovest  Thou  Me  ? 

(John  xxi.  16) 

Hark,  my  soul  !  it  is  the  Lord  ; 

’Tis  thy  Saviour,  hear  His  word  ; 

Jesus  speaks,  and  speaks  to  thee, 

“  Say,  poor  sinner,  lovest  thou  Me  ? 

“  I  delivered  thee  when  bound, 

And  when  bleeding,  healed  thy  wound  ; 
Sought  thee  wandering,  set  thee  right ; 
Turned  thy  darkness  into  light. 

“  Can  a  woman’s  tender  care 
Cease  towards  the  child  she  bare  ? 

Yes,  she  may  forgetful  be. 

Yet  will  I  remember  thee. 

“  Mine  is  an  unchanging  love, 

Higher  than  the  heights  above, 

Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath, 

Free  and  faithful,  strong  as  death. 
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“  Thou  shalt  see  My  glory  soon, 
When  the  work  of  grace  is  done  ; 
Partner  of  My  throne  shalt  be  ; — 
Say,  poor  sinner,  lovest  thou  Me  ?  ” 

Lord,  it  is  my  chief  complaint, 

That  my  love  is  weak  and  faint  ; 
Yet  I  love  Thee  and  adore, — 

Oh  !  for  grace  to  love  Thee  more  ! 


On  Opening  a  Place  for  Social  Prayer 

Jesus  !  where’er  Thy  people  meet, 

There  they  behold  Thy  mercy-seat  ; 
Where’er  they  seek  Thee,  Thou  art  found. 
And  every  place  is  hallowed  ground. 

For  Thou,  within  no  walls  confined, 
Inhabitest  the  humble  mind  ; 

Such  ever  bring  Thee  where  they  come. 
And  going,  take  Thee  to  their  home. 

Dear  Shepherd  of  Thy  chosen  few  ! 

Thy  former  mercies  here  renew  ; 

Here  to  our  waiting  hearts  proclaim 
The  sweetness  of  Thy  saving  name. 

Here  may  we  prove  the  power  of  prayer. 

To  strengthen  faith,  and  sweeten  care  ; 

To  teach  our  faint  desires  to  rise, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  our  eyes. 

Behold,  at  Thy  commanding  word 
We  stretch  the  curtain  and  the  cord  ; 

Come  Thou,  and  fill  this  wider  space, 

And  bless  us  with  a  large  increase. 
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Lord,  we  are  few,  but  Thou  art  near, 

Nor  short  Thine  arm,  nor  deaf  Thine  ear  ; 
Oh  rend  the  heavens,  come  quickly  down, 
And  make  a  thousand  hearts  Thine  own. 


Light  shining  out  of  Darkness 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  ; 

He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  skill, 

He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs. 
And  works  His  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take. 
The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace  ; 

Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 
Unfolding  every  hour ; 

The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain  : 

God  is  His  own  interpreter. 

And  He  will  make  it  plain. 


ON  A  HARE 
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On  a  Hare 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne’er  pursue, 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow. 

Whose  foot  ne’er  tainted  morning  dew, 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman’s  halloo  ; 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 

Who,  nursed  with  tender  care. 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 

Was  still  a  wild  Jack  hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 
His  pittance  every  night, 

He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 

And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw  ; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 

With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled, 

On  pippins’  russet  peel, 

And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound, 

To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 

But  most  before  approaching  showers. 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 
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Eight  years  and  five  round-rolling  moons 
He  thus  saw  steal  away. 

Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons. 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour’s  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 
And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  this  walnut  shade 
He  finds  his  long  last  home, 

And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid, 

Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks 
From  which  no  care  can  save, 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney’s  box, 

Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 


Epitaphium  Alterum 

Hie  etiam  jacet, 

Qui  totum  novennium  vixit, 
Puss. 

Siste  paulisper, 

Qui  praeteriturus  es, 

Et  tecum  sic  reputa — 
Hunc  neque  canis  venaticus, 
Nec  plumbum  missile, 
Nee  laqueus, 

Nec  imbres  nimii, 
Confecere  : 

Tamen  mortuus  est — 

Et  moriar  ego. 


ON  A  REDBREAST 
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On  a  Free  but  Tame  Redbreast 

(A  favourite  of  Miss  Sally  Hurdis) 

These  are  not  dew-drops,  these  are  tears, 
And  tears  by  Sally  shed 

For  absent  Robin,  who  she  fears. 

With  too  much  cause,  is  dead. 

One  morn  he  came  not  to  her  hand 
As  he  was  wont  to  come, 

And,  on  her  finger  perched,  to  stand 
Picking  his  breakfast-crumb. 

Alarmed  she  called  him,  and  perplext, 

She  sought  him,  but  in  vain  ; 

That  day  he  came  not,  nor  the  next. 

Nor  ever  came  again. 

She  therefore  raised  him  here  a  tomb. 
Though  where  he  fell,  or  how. 

None  knows,  so  secret  was  his  doom, 

Nor  where  he  moulders  now. 

Had  half  a  score  of  coxcombs  died 
In  social  Robin’s  stead, 

Poor  Sally’s  tears  had  soon  been  dried, 

Or  haply  never  shed. 

But  Bob  was  neither  rudely  bold 
Nor  spiritlessly  tame, 

Nor  was,  like  theirs,  his  bosom  cold, 

But  always  in  a  flame. 
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On  “  Fop  ” 

(A  dog  belonging  to  Lady  Throckmorton) 

Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Fop  by  name, 
Here  moulders  one  whose  bones  some  honour  claim  ; 
No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race. 

And  though  no  hound,  a  martyr  to  the  chase. 

Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets,  rejoice  I 
Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice  ; 

This  record  of  his  fate  exulting  view. 

He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  you. 

“Yes  ” — the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  replies — 

“  And  worn  with  vain  pursuit  man  also  dies.” 


On  Dr.  Johnson 

Here  Johnson  lies,  a  sage  by  all  allowed. 

Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  make  England  proud. 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence,  by  wisdom  taught, 

The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought  ; 

Whose  verse  may  claim,  grave,  masculine,  and  strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet’s  song  ; 

Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  heaven  possessed, 

And  faith  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest. 

O  man,  immortal  by  a  double  prize, 

By  fame  on  earth,  by  glory  in  the  skies  ! 
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